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FROM COUNTRY TO COUNTRY. 6 

their neighbours, and to purchase, with a part 
of its produce, whatever else they have occasion 
for. And he infers, that what is prudence, in 
the conduct of every private family, can scarcely 
be folly in that of a great kingdom. 

The advocate of restriction and prohibition 
admits, that if the interests of the consuniers 
were alone to be considered, the law ought not 
to force the production at home, of what can 
be obtained better, or more cheaply, from 
abroad. But he urges, that the opulence of 
the whole community is best promoted by en- 
couraging its domestic industry. And that the 
industry of each class of producers is best en- 
couraged by giving them the command of the 
home market, undisturbed by foreign competi- 
tion. 

His opponent replies, that it is impossible to 
encourage the industry of one class of pro- 
ducers, by means of commercial restrictions, 
without discouraging, to an equal degree, the 
exertions of others. That every prohibition of 
importation is a prohibition of exportation. 

b2 
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6 TRANSMISSION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS 

increased importation of French commodities 
to the amount of five millions sterling. And I 
will suppose the commercial restrictions on 
the part of France (and she is at least our equal 
in protecting her own industry by interfering 
with its natural direction) to remain unaltered. 
I will suppose, too, that the five millions in 
question are actually remitted in money. 

It must be admitted that the efflux of so 
large a sum from England, and its influx into 
France, must sink all English prices, and occa- 
sion a general rise of prices in France. Indeed, 
if it did not, the transaction would be one of 
pure benefit to England, and of pure loss to 
France. As money is not a source of gratifica- 
tion, but a mere instrument of commerce, if our 
prices were not afiected by parting with a por- 
tion of our money, we should be insensible of 
our loss; or rather we should have sustained 
no loss whatever, and have gained the five 
millions' worth of French commodities without 
any real sacrifice, while France would have 
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parted with those commodities, and received no 
sensible equivalent. 

But those who fear that a nation may be 
injured by parting with its money, are certainly 
right in supposing that the transmission of five 
millions in specie from England to France, 
would occasion a general fall of prices in Eng- 
land, and a general rise in France. The steps, 
by which these eflFects would be produced in 
each country, cannot properly be stated in this 
part of my Lectures, but I suppose there is no 
one present who doubts that such would be the 
case. 

The consequences would be an immediate 
and universal increase of imports, and diminu- 
tion of exports, in France, and an immediate 
and universal increase of exports, and diminu- 
tion of imports, in England. The commerce, 
which any country carries on with its neigh- 
bours, must depend on the prices of their 
respective exportable commodities. When 
commodities of the same quality, or which may 
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8 TRANSMISSION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS 

be substitutes for one another, can be imported 
from different quarters, a slight variation of 
price will decide which shall be preferred. If 
linen of the same quality can be imported into 
South America indiflFetently from Germany an,d 
from France, and the cost of transport from 
each country is the same, while the price per 
yard is also the same. South America will pro- 
bably import indiflFerently from each country ; 
but, if the influx of money should raise the 
price of linen of a given quality from two shil- 
lings to two shillings and a farthing per yard 
in France, while it remained at two shillings in 
Germany, South America would instantly de- 
sert the French market, and confine her linen 
trade to Germany. 

With every commercial rival, with whom 
France was formerly on a par, she would now 
be at a disadvantage, and many would now 
meet her in markets from which she had for- 
merly excluded them. The same consequences, 
though to a less extent, would follow, even in 
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the cases in which France had exclusive powers 
of production. Every commodity has among 
its purchasers some whose desire for it, or at 
least for that variable quantity of it which they 
consume, induces them to spend on it a given 
portion of their income^ and no more. On the 
slightest rise of price they either discontinue, 
or diminish their consumption. A very slight 
rise in the price of cl&ret would occasion some 
to drink less, and others to drink none. Pre- 
cisely the same causes which would diminish 
the exports of France, would increase her im- 
ports. However earnestly a nation may endea- 
vour to secure to its own productive classes the 
monopoly in what they respectively produce, 
it cannot really protect them against foreign 
competition by any measure short of the prohi- 
bition of all foreign commerce. The consumer 
cannot be forced to buy the dearer or inferior 
home-made article. If he is prohibited from 
importing precisely what he wants, he may still 
make his purchase abroad. The increased 
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price in France of all home commodities would, 
of course, stimulate the consumption of foreign 
ones. The bills on France in other countries 
w(5uld increase, those on other countries in 
France would diminish, and the exchange 
would be against France throughout the com- 
mercial world. It is impossible that, under 
such circumstances, she could retain for a 
month the five millions which I have supposed 
to have been paid to her. They would flow 
from her in every direction. 

In fact, until she parted with the money, 
France would have derived not benefit, but 
rather evil, from her export to England. That 
money is a means, not an end ; that no gratifi- 
cation is afforded by an increase in the quantity 
necessary to effect a given purpose ; that it is 
just as pleasant to purchase a given commodity 
for five shillings as for fifty, are truisms, but 
truisms so often impliedly denied, that they 
cannot be too often repeated. The rise of 
prices in France, while it lasted, must have 
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been an evil. It must have deranged, so far as 
it went, the existing relations of society, have 
impoverished creditors, and those whose in- 
comes were fixed, and, to a certain extent, 
unfitted money to perform its function of a 
permanent expression or standard of value. If 
no other results were to have followed from the 
sacrifice of so much French industry, France 
had better have given away than have sold her 
five millions' worth of silks. The sale of the silks 
would become advantageous to her only, when, 
by re-exporting their price, she had obtained 
from other countries commodities capable of 
affording her more gratification than she could 
have derived from the industry of the silk- 
manufacturers, if she had employed them in 
manufacturing silks, or other commodities, for 
her own home market. 

It is obvious that all this time precisely an 
opposite process would be going on in England. 
The general fall in English prices would give a 
preference to our goods in every market of 
which they had merely an equal participation 
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12 TRANSMISSION OF TH£ PRECIOUS M£TALS 

before : it would admit them to many others 
from which they were previously excluded. It 
would exclude from the English market many 
foreign commodities, which could now be ob-* 
tained more cheaply at home. Whik the bills 
in England on foreign countries were injcreas* 
ing, the foreign bills on England would diminish, 
the exchange would be in our favour with the 
whole world, and the five millions would come 
back as rapidly as they went out. To suppose 
that the level of the precious metals in the 
commercial world can be permanently disturbed 
by taking money from one country to another^ 
is as absurd as to suppose that the level of 
a pond can be altered by taking a bucket-fall 
from one place, and pouriiig it isi at another. 
The water instantly rushes to the place from 
which the bucket-friU has been drawn, just as 
it rushes from the place into which it has been 
poured. Every country to which France ex- 
ported any of the money she received from 
England would, to that extent, have more 
money than her habitual state if prices could 
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allow. It would flow from her either directly 
to England, or to those countries which were 
in want of money in consequence of havings 
previously exported it to England. 

It appears therefore, that even in the extrar 
vagantcaae which I have supposed of an export 
of five millions in money, the loss, if it can be 
called one, would be immediately repaired. 
The only inconvenience that we should suffer 
from the refusal of France to take our cottons 
and our hardware in return for her silks, would 
be that instead of the direct exchange of Eng- 
lish for French commodities, we should give to 
France money ; France would export that mor 
ney to Germany, Holland and Russia; and 
Germany, Holland and Russia would return us 
that money in exchange for our manufactures ; 
that our trade would in short be circuitous, 
instead of direct. 

For the sake of illustrati<m I have supposed 
a sudden and great transl^ission of money: 
effects the same in kind, though less in degree, 
would of course follow a more gradual one. If 
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a balance of only 100,000 sovereigns a year 
were sent to France, similar consequences, 
though less palpable, would follow either im- 
mediately, or as soon as the annual efflux of mo- 
ney from the one country to the other amounted 
to a sufficient sum to aflFect the prices of either 
country, or of both. 

It would appear, therefore, that the exchange 
between two countries can never long deviate 
from its commercial par. 

There are, however, exceptions to this rule^ 
some real, others merely nominal. 

A nominal deviation from the par of exchange 
arises from the difficulty of changing mercantile 
language. The existing commercial par of ex- 
change between London and Paris is about 
25 francs 47^ centimes (say 25 francs and a half) 
for a sovereign. But should any of the data 
on which this par is calculated be changed, 
should the quantity of bullion contained in the 
money of either nation be altered without the 
denomination of the pieces being changed, — if 
we should, for instance, put only 56i grains of 
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pure gold instead of 113 into our gold pieces, 
and still call them sovereigns, or should the 
relative values of gold and silver alter, should 
silver exchange for ^ of its weight in gold in- 
stead of its present value, about xV^^* i^ is 
clear that the par between the countries would 
be altered. In either case the real par would 
probably be only 12^ francs for the sovereign, 
and this is the rate at which bills would be ex- 
changed when the commerce of the two coun- 
tries was in equilibrio. But if mercantile lan- 
guage were to remain unaltered, and 26 francs 
and a half for a sovereign were still called the 
par of exchange, it is clear that the ordinary 
rate of exchange between England and France 
would be 60 per cent, against England, and in 
favour of France ; or, in other words, the real 
par of exchange would vary 50 per cent, from 
the nominal par. England would suffer no evil^ 
and France would reap no advantage from this 
state of things, which would be merely the 
continuance of an obsolete nomenclature. The 
only inconvenience would be the chance of 
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misleading subsequent writers on exchange^ 
who might not be aware that during the period 
in question commercial language had misre- 
presented the facts of the case. 

Again, t^e real eji^ehange between two nations 
may be, and indeed must be, perpoianently unfa- 
vourable to the one, and consequently favour- 
able to the other, if there be any cause which 
occasions the precious metals to flow constantly 
from the one to the other. This must be the 
case between the mining countries and those 
countries with which they maintain a direct 
intercourse. As the principal trade of Mexico 
is the production and exportation of silver, the 
value of silver, estimated in silver, must always 
be lower in Mexico than in the countries to 
which it has been exported from Mexico, just 
as it must always be lower at Real del Monte 
than at the door of the Mexican Mint, and 
lower at the Mint than at Vera Cruz. A par- 
tial result of the same kind must be produced 
in those countries through which the precious 
metals pass. Russia is one of the principal 
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channels through which the precious metals 
pass from America to Asia. The real exchange 
must> therefore, be in general in her favour on 
her European frontier, by which she receives 
the metals, and agaiiist her on her Asiatic 
frontier, by which she exports them. 

The mining coutftries are the only exception 
to the rule that no country can have an ex- 
change permanently favourable or unfavourable, 
with the whole world. We have seen that a 
universal balance in favour of any country must 
soon so raise all her prices, as to exclude all 
her commodities from every foreign market^ 
and to offer irresistible temptation to the intro- 
duction of foreign commodities into her own 
market. Instead of her stock of the precious 
metals increasing, it must diminish. A uni- 
versal balance against any country must soon 
so exhaust her stock of the precious metals, 
and consequently lower her prices, as to dimi- 
nish and gradually destroy her motives for 
purchasing foreign commodities, while it in- 
creased the motives of all other countries to 
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^^urchase hers. To^ suppose that it' is passible 
to go on for ever buying without selling, or 
selling without buying, or even buying more 
^, >/ than you sell, or selling more than you; buy^ 
are all equally irrational. 
/ But ^though no country except a mining 

couoJty can have its exchange with all other 
countries permanently favourable or unfavour-^ 
ifcblci the tendency of every efflux of the pre^^ 
cious metals to occasion a proportionate influx, 
has one exception ; namely, the case of a na^^ 
tioniii which the stock of money has become 
larger or smaller than is requisite to enable 
h6r prices to bear their natural proportion 
to those of the rest of the commercial world. 
Th€i functions of money, as a measure and an 
expression of value, are incapable.of being ade- 
quately supplied elsewhere : but the amount of 
money necessary to perform them bears a very 
small proportion to the transactions of the^ coun- 
try . One million of sovereigns would in general 
be amply isufficient to p^orm these i^ervices in 
England; They are now effected in Scotland 
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by a much smaller quantity. If a country have 
enough money to supply a measure and an ex- 
pression of value, a substitute may be found for 
its third office, that of acting as a medium of 
exchange. It is obvious, indeed, that as mone^ 
is a substitute for credit, credit must be a sub- 
stitute for money ; and it is well known that 
international commerce is carried on by means 
of bills of exchange, which are in fact merely 
an exchange of equal credits, with very little 
tratjsmission of money. In a-comln6rcial coun- 
trythe actual intervention of money, except iii 
very small payments, is avoided with almost 
equal success: It is probable that not one- 
Ithdusandth of the daily exchanges in London; 
in which the value of the property on either 
side exceeds forty shillings, are performed by 
means of money, thdugh in almost every one of 
th^m the terms*are settled by a reference to 
motiey, or; to «peik morecbrredtly, in every 
one of them a sum of iiioney, payable, but 
nev^r actually paid, is one of the subjects of 

the^exchaiige. 

c2 



20 TRANSMISSION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS 

The obstacle to extensive transfers of credit 
consists in the difficulty of satisfying every suc- 
cessive vendor as to the circumstances and 
character of the person on whom the credit is 
tendered. This inconvenience is remedied by 
Bankers ; — a class of persons who, having ob- 
tained general confidence themselves, let out 
to other persons the benefit of that confidence. 
One mode in which they do this is, by lending 
to their customers promissory notes, that is, 
scraps of paper containing promises on the part 
of the banker to pay, on demand, a given sum 
of money. 

As long as the promise is believed, or, in 
other words, as long as the note is supposed to 
be convertible at pleasure into money, it per- 
forms the functions of money, and, as it is, 
uuless for a very small value, more portable 
and less subject to loss or robbery, it is often 
preferred to money, and may circulate for many 
years, exchanged perhaps, on an average, every 
other day, and on every exchange effecting a 
new transfer of credit, until, when it has become 
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too dirty and too ragged to be safely handled, 
payment is at last required from the banker. 

The issuing of notes, however, is not the 
principal means by which bankers facilitate 
the transfer of credit. As soon as the use of 
promissory notes and bills of exchange, or, as 
they are usually termed, of paper credit, has 
become familiar, every individual, who deals 
much in money, finds it convenient to keep an 
account with a banker, and to make his pay- 
ments by drafts or checks, that is, by written 
directions to his banker to make the payment. 
If the receiver of the draft make use of the 
same banker, he places it in his hands, and the 
draft is satisfied, without any intervention of 
money, by a transfer in the banker's books. If 
he employ a different banker, the draft is still 
probably satisfied without the intervention of 
money, by periodical meetings of the different 
bankers, who, having each many drafts to re- 
ceive and to pay, set them off against one ano- 
ther, and pay only the balance. It is calculated 
that pjayments are made at the clearing-house in 
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22 TRANSMISSION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS 

Jx)mbard Street to the amount of £4,500,000 
sterling every day, and on some days to the 
amount of £13,000,000, and that the balance 
actually paid seldom exceeds £200,000. And 
even that balance is not paid in money, but in 
notes of the Bank of England. 

When a nation has reached a high state of 
commercial improvement, when it possesses, in 
every district, banking establishments, enjoy- 
ing {)erfect confidence, and the use of written 
orders and promises, or, in common language, 
of paper credit, has become familiar, the use of 
money as a medium of exchange : may be en- 
tirely dispensed with, except for those ^mall 
payments which are not worth the trouble of 
issuing a note or a draft. And if it can be dis- 
pensed with, we may be sure that it will be so. 
The use of money, as I have often said before, 
and shall often say again, for it cannot be too 
frequently repeated, affords no gratification. 
It is a troublesome and costly mode of supply- 
ing the deficiencies of barter, and is abandoned 
whenever those deficiencies can be supplied at 
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less inconvenience or expense. ** The gold 
" and silver money," observes Adam Smith, 
" which circulates in any country, may be 
** compared to a highway, which, while it cir- 
** culates and carries to market all the grass 
" and corn of the country, produces itself not 
" a single pile of either. The operations of 
^* banking, by providing a sort of waggon- way 
** through the air, enable the country to cou- 
'* vert, as it were, a great part of its highways 
'* into good pastifres and cortiTfields, and 
"thereby to > encrease, very considerably, the 
** annual produce of its land and labour." 
" But," he adds, that " the commerce, and in- 
" dustry of the country, though they may be 
** somewhat augmented^ cannot be altogether 
" so secure, while they are thus suspended 
** upon the ^ Doedalian wings of paper, as when 
'* they travel about upon the solid ground of 
** gold and silver." 

The intrinsic causes which give value to a 
sovereign are those which occasion gold to 
contribute to the gratification of mankind, and 
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make it difficult of acquisition. Either of these 
may vary, and the value of the sovereign will 
experience a corresponding variation. But the 
value of a note for one hundred sovereigns is 
subject to vary in value, in correspondence 
not only with the money which it promises to 
pay, but with the honesty and solvency of the 
issuer. It may be worth a hundred sovereigns, 
or fifty, or nothing. The only mode of ascer- 
taining its value in gold is to present it for 
payment, and thus relinquish, pro tantOy the 
convenience of paper, an expedient which will 
not be resorted to while confidence exists 
The grounds on which most persons rest their 
confidence must be exceedingly vague. They 
have seldom the means of accurately ascer- 
taining the circumstances or the character of 
those on whom they bestow it, and their anxiety 
to effect sales leads them often to accept, with 
little scrutiny, the medium in which payment 
is proposed. The confidence thus blindly 
given must be subject to be as blindly with- 
drawn. The man who has taken notes as 
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readily as money, because he saw them taken 
by others, is as ready to follow the example of 
others in rejecting them. The rejected notes 
crowd to the banker who has issued them. If 
they exceed in amount the money which he re- 
serves in his coffers for their payment, and the 
reserve of even the most cautious banker 
seldom amounts to a third of the demands to 
which he is liable, he must provide funds by 
immediately calling in those debts of which he 
can demand immediate payment. In times of 
commercial prosperity, a banker, whose pro- 
perty is equal to his engagements, and who has 
managed his affairs with tolerable prudence, 
will find no difficulty, though he may sustain 
some loss, in thus meeting a demand, or, to use 
the common expression, a run upon him, for 
money, however extraordinary and sudden. If 
he have parted with no note without having 
previously received the full value of what that 
note promised to pay, and have always ad- 
vanced what he so received in loans on good 
security, capable of being immediately called 
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in or sold, (and these are the elementary rules 
for a banker's conduct,) he may indeed lose his 
profit, but it is scarcely probable that his cre- 
ditors should suflfer. But if the run occur in 
a time of commercial distress, and still more if 
it » be occasioned by commercial distress, not 
the utmost caution that is compatible witib pro- 
fitable banking, or the largest amount of surplus 
property which is hkely to belong to one indi- 
¥iduiat, or even to a few individuals, will enable 
a banker to meet the demands of all those who 
are entitled to call on him for immediate pay- 
ment. His debtors find it difficult to niake 
their regular and accustomed payments, and 
impossible to answer an unecspected call. The 
securities which he selk are sunk in value, by 
the concurrence of an increased number of 
sellers, and a diminished number of buyers. 
He ceases to pay his notes on demand, and 
they do not merely sink in value, they become 
for a time utterly valueless. The inconvenience 
and loss sustained by their holders spreads 
alarm among all possessed of paper currency. 
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The demands oil i(ihe i«3uejScof notes, for .pay- 
ment, and their. mabiUty to pay, spread like 
wildfire. Agceat portion, perhaps the greater 
portion, of wba^ acted as the circulating medium 
of exchange itbroughout the country becomes 
valueless ; and the effects are precisely the 
same as if an equal proportion of the .metallic 
currency of the country, kdd -been ^ suddenly 
annihjilated or exported. Prices ^ fall, the im- i-^^ 
pertation of conpnodities is checked, a^ their 
exportation . is emcouraged. The foreign ex- 
cbaages become ; universally favourable, aud 
the precious metals flow, in until the void, locca- 
sioned by the desiruction of the papericurreacy, 
has been filled. IC from fear of the recunreuce 
of a similar calamity, the legislature should 
now. endeavour to limit the use of paper mioney, 
and should succeed in the . attempt, the addi- 
tional money thus , suddenly ; acquired will be 
permanently retained. But if things arc left 
to take their own course, as soon as the storm 
is over the issue of paper will recommence, and 
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the precious metals, for which it afforded a 
substitute, will b^ re-exported. 

I have selected this from among the many- 
cases in which the amount of the precious metals 
in a nation may require sudden increase or 
diminution, not because it is one of the most 
frequent ones, but because it is a tolerably 
accurate representation of the state of this 
country, so far as respects money, during the 
last eighteen months.* During the three years 
preceding 1826, and indeed in the beginning of 
that year, this country enjoyed remarkable 
commercial prosperity. Advantage had been 
taken of that prosperity, or rather of the general 
confidence which it produced, to substitute to 
a great degree a paper currency for the gold 
which previously circulated. The amount of 
country bank notes in circulation in 1822, as 
far as can be inferred from the stamp ofiice 
returns,'!' was about twelve millions, and, in 

* This was spoken in June, 1827* 
t Tooke's CurrcDcy, p. 39. 
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1 826, had risen to between eighteen and nine- 
teen millions. Gold to the amount of above 
£4,400,000 sterling was exported in one year, 
1824,* a part of it even to South America. I 
quoted in my third Lecture Mr. Tooke's account 
of the commercial insanity which prevailed in 
the beginning of 1826. Instances so numerous, 
and so extensive, of the misdirection of industry, 
have, I suppose, never occurred. Our loans to 
foreign states, which, as far as we are concerned, 
have declared themselves insolvent, the waste 
of our mining speculations in America and in 
our own dominions, the dissipation of the funds 
of so many joint-stock companies, all these are 
among the most palpable, but not the most 
important instances. The greatest losses were 
probably sustained from our excessive importa- 
tion of foreign commodities, at prices extrava- 
gantly raised by the mutual competition of the 
importers, and from an undue extension of par- 
ticular branches of manufacture, — that of silks 
for instance, — from a miscalculation on the part 

* Miishett, Currency, p. 172. 
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of the manufaoturer either of the quantity for 
which the public were ready to pay an equiva- 
leart^ or of the extent of the whole concurrent 
additional mipply :; 

Commercial blunders so gross and so exten- 
sive necessarily produced wide embarrassment 
and ruin: evils not confined to those whose 
misealculaitionf had first occasioned them, or 
even to their immediate work-^people and de- 
pendents^ but involving many, who, having acted 
with'^ apparent prudence, suddenly found their 
market destroyed by the ruin of their expected 
customers.^ It "was under these circumstances 
of commercial distress, that accident or malice 
occasidiied a sudden run upon a considerable 
bank in the west of England. Its £aiilure shook 
the credit of a great ' London bankiiig-'houia^e, 
whiehy after '^struggling thrmrgh difficulties for 
upwards of a^ week, during which it paid away, 
it is said^^ move thaift £1,400,000, stopped ipay- 
ment leariy « in December. The notoriety of 
theiae difilcuKie^' in the first instance^ and the 
eventual failure, spread terror among the ere- 
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ditofft^^^of the country banks j above thirty ^ in 
number^ connected with that house, and^imoiy 
of -them W6re>unabW to ^andUhe >ninvwhick 
followed. The failure of a great Yorkubire' 
bankjalarmed^iie northern part of the kingdom ; 
andctheiconsternatiimebecame* general, not only 
amongi the hoMers > of ^ local notes;* but among 
deposttorsy as weH>in the metropolis as in the 
dottntry. / Theni foUowedi that dreadfut week 
which hafiuibeeni calted " the* panic,- in which 
tbeocjpiestion evei^^ morning' was^ noti who ba» 
fallen^? buty who»^ stands 5-^ in whieh ncariy 
seventy^ibankS' suspended their* paymenits: a 
stata-ofi things which j; if it had continued oonly 
£orty- eight hoiiFs loiter ^wouM; accordingrto 
Mr^Hi8skisso&,'^ hkve put ^ stop to all dealings 
between^ man and macn^ except by i3arter;^> in 
whichy iu' faot^ nothing but r thd^ unexpected 
arrival of about ^OOiQOOisovrereignsirom.' France^' 
liieiidi^couery, in Ibe cellkts^ of Jthe Bank of 
Engiaad, iX)£ i^BOC^HOO one t poiimd • notes^ i long 
be£oM condeo^nad to beolmsnt, and^the inters 

* Feb. 10th, 1826. Pari. Hirt/ t99v- 
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vention of a Sunday, prevented the manifest 
failure of an establishment, which we have been 
accustomed almost to consider a part of the 
constitution. 

Most happily, the Bank of England did not 
decidedly stop payment, and, most happily, 
its notes retained their currency, and, happily 
also, the directors had the courage to increase 
their issues. That increase, however, did not 
nearly equal in amount the country notes which 
had ceased to circulate. The eflFect, therefore, 
was the same as if a considerable portion of the 
currency of a country, having only a metallic 
currency, had been suddenly annihilated. 
Prices fell ; the exchanges, which had been 
against us in our prosperity, became favourable 
in our adversity, and gold flowed in in every 
direction. Many of the boxes of sovereigns, 
which had been exported to Paris in the pre- 
vious year, returned without ever having been 
unpacked. I believe the influx of gold has now 
ceased, but it continued during the greater 
part of last year. 
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As our misfortunes were attributed chiefly to 
our paper currency, especially to the portion 
of it consisting of small notes, an attempt was 
made immediately to limit, and ultimately to 
extinguish them. An act was passed prohibit- 
ing the issue in England of any small notes, 
stamped or dated after two periods in the year 
1826, and absolutely forbidding their use in 
England after the 5th of April, 1829. Scotland 
and Ireland were to have been included in these 
enactments, but successfully resisted them. 
If these enactments are persisted in, and if the 
omission of Scotland and Ireland do not render 
them nugatory, we shall retain the gold which 
our distress forced upon us, and probably re- 
quire a further supply. If we revert to our 
former system, we shall again part with that 
portion of our gold which the returning use of 
paper will have rendered unnecessary. 

This is not the place to inquire whether our 
small notes really produced the evils attributed 
to them, or whether the security afforded by an 
increased metallic currency is worth the expense 

D 
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of keeping it up : they are subjects of great 
interest and difficulty, but will find their place 
rather at the close, than at the beginning of my 
Lectures. It is clear, however, that, as a ques- 
tion of immediate profit and loss, the necessity 
of importing so much gold during the last year 
must have considerably aggravated the distress 
of the country. It could have been obtained 
only by the sacrifice of the results of a portion 
of our industry and natural advantages, to 
obtain what? merely the privilege of giving a 
sovereign, where we had previously given a 
note or a check* It is clear, also> that if we 
again suffer small notes to form a considerable 
portion of our currency, the immediate conse- 
quence will be, that we shall export some mil- 
lions of sovereigns, not only without inconve- 
nience, but precisely because we find the use of 
the notes more convenient, and shall receive for 
them an equivalent in foreign commodities, 
every one of which will be a source of enjoy- 
ment. Nothing can be more correct than Adam 
Smith's illustration. The use of the precious 
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metals, or of any valuable article as money, like 
the use of fertile land for a road, may be neces- 
sary, but is a necessary evil. To part with them 
always produces an immediate increase of 
enjoyment, to purchase them is always an 
immediate sacrifice. 

I propose, in the next two Lectures, to con- 
sider that extraordinary monument of human 
absurdity, the Mercantile Theory, — or, in other 
words, the opinion that wealth consists of gold 
and silver, and may be indefinitely increased 
by forcing their importation, and preventing 
their exportation : a theory which has occa- 
sioned, and still occasions, more vice, misery, 
and war, than all other errors put together. 



\ 
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LECTURE II. 

MERCANTILE THEORY OF WEALTH. 



An eminent writer,* perhaps the only man 
whose acquirements and virtues do honour both 
to a Spanish and an English University, while 
commenting on that extraordinary passage in 
the History of Human Knowledge, the inatten- 
tion of the ancients to the philosophy of wealth, 
has compared their state of mind to that of 
children in the house of an opulent trader, who, 
finding the necessaries and comforts of life sup- 
plied to them with mechanical regularity, never 
inquire into the machinery by which these 
eflFects are produced, or, if they ever do think 
about it, suppose that breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, succeed one another by the spontaneous 
bounty of nature, like spring, summer, and 
autumn. 

* The Rev. Blanco White. 
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If I might venture to carry a little farther the 
parallel which has been begun by so masterly 
a hand, I should say, that when first the chil- 
dren turned their attention to the sources of 
their comforts, finding that their father often 
talked of the difficulty of getting money, and 
seldom of the difficulty of spending it, that he 
generally spoke of his fortune as consisting of 
the money he was worth, and that the motive 
which he generally assigned for refusing them 
any luxury was, that he had not money enough 
to afford it, they concluded that their enjoy- 
ments depended rather on the money which 
their father received, than on that which he 
spent ; that their abundance depended on the 
amount of money for the time being, in his 
strong box, and would be increased indefinitely, 
provided that amount could be indefinitely 
augmented and retained. The obvious mode 
of effecting this wise object seemed to be to 
cause as much money as possible to come in, 
and as little as possible to go out ; to encourage 
every exchange in which their father received 
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money, atid to discourage every one in which 
he parted with it : to favour his trade with his 
own customers, and to restrain every trade in 
which he was a customer himself : to forbid his 
parting with a single shilling that he received, 
and to put an end to the unfavourable com- 
merce which he carried on with his green-gro- 
cer and his shoeblack, by turning his manufac- 
tories into a potatoe garden, making his wea- 
vers dig, and requesting him to employ, in 
blacking his own shoes, some of the time which 
he formerly devoted to his shop. 

I fear that the absurdity of my supposition 
may appear almost farcical. So true it is that 
the follies of real life are too gross not merely 
for fiction, but almost for hypothesis, and thg^t 
whole nations may for centuries act, or endea- 
vour to act, upon principles which it seems a 
mere burlesque to attribute to an individual. 
For in what does the mercantile system, with 
its prohibition of the exportation of the precious 
metals, its commercial treaties with those na- 
tions which are supposed most likely to supply 
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^old and silver, its prohibition and restriction 
of the importation of those commodities which 
are supposed to occasion an unfavourable ba- 
lance of trade, or, in other words, a trade in 
which the precious metals are exported, and 
its bounties on the exportation of those com- 
modities which are supposed to be paid for in 
gold and silver, and its attempts to render us 
independent, as it is termed, of foreign nations, 
by forcing us to produce at home what could 
be obtained better or more abundantly from 
abroad ; in which oi these attempts, and they 
constitute its essence, does the mercantile sys- 
tem differ from the conduct of my supposed 
children ? If nothing should occur to check 
the world in its present state of improvement, 
and 1000 years hence, when all traces of the 
mercantile system which at present clogs all 
our actions, and disturbs all our reasonings, 
shall have vanished, when the rulers of every 
nation shall permit their subjects to use to the 
utmost their own advantages, and profit to the 
utmost of the advantages possessed by their 
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neighbours; if, in that millenium of good sense, 
a copy of these lectures shall be discovered, I 
shall be considered probably a recluse aca- 
demic, totally unacquainted with the real busi- 
ness of the world, and declaiming from my 
cloister against opinions and conduct too mon- 
strous to have had any but a visionary existence 
in my own imagination. 

I need not give myself much trouble about 
the opinion of posterity, but my present hearers 
have a right to require from me some account 
of the causes that enabled a set of opinions 
which do not even admit of being plausibly 
istated, to prevail so universally, and to remain 
for so many centuries unquestioned. I am in- 
clined to ascribe their immediate origin more 
to the use of money as a measure of value than 
to its use as a medium of exchange. A man 
possessed of an extraordinary number of valua- 
ble things is rich; but the clearest mode of 
stating his comparative wealth is to state the 
aggregate of the sums of money for which all 
his possessions would sell. We say, perhaps, 
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that he has 100,000 pounds ; meaning that 
such is the aggregate amount of the sums of 
money for which all his property might be sold. 
When applied to an individual this language 
leads to no misapprehension. We know that the 
person whom we have described as possessing 
100,000 pounds does not in fact possess twenty ; 
that he does not habitually keep with him as 
much money as a petty shopkeeper of not one 
tenth or one hundredth of his fortune. And 
we are quite aware that if we could force him 
to increase the money in his custody to ten 
times its usual amount, we should impoverish 
rather than enrich him. But when m^ reason 
upon national wealth, they seem to forget that 
it is merely the aggregate of the wealth pos- 
sessed by individuals. Their minds are con- 
fused by its magnitude and complexity; because 
the wealth of a nation, like the separate masses 
of which it is composed, may be computed in 
money, they suppose that it consists of money; 
— a mistake as gross, and perhaps as natural^ 
as that of a child who, hearing that a given 
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merchant had 100,000 pounds, should suppoise 
that he had a box containing that sum in gold 
and silver. 

When this strange misapprehension of the 
nature of wealth had prevailed, I have no doubt 
that it was indebted for its continuance princi- 
pally to the impossibility of reducing its prin- 
ciples to practice. We have seen that to sell 
without buying, or even to continue selling 
more than you buy, that is, to effect the object 
proposed by the mercantile system, the forcing 
a constantly favourable balance of trade, is im- 
practicable. But if it had been practicable to 
a given extent and for a given time ; if by force 
of prohibitions, restrictions and bounties, we 
had been able for twenty years together to make 
t>ur exports exceed in value our imports, to the 
amount, we will say, of five millions sterling, 
and to receive and retain the balance, we should 
have found ourselves in time possessed of a 
hundred millions sterling in gold and silver, in 
addition to our money previously in circulation, 
which has never probably exceeded forty mil- 
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lions. It is difficult to say to what extent such 
an addition to our currency, uncalled for by 
any previous deficiency, would hare raised the 
prices of all English commodities, and how low 
its abstraction from the currencies of the rest 
of the world would have sunk the prices of all 
foreign commodities. It is evident, however, 
that the rise here and the fall abroad, must have 
been such as to be inconsistent with the conti- 
nuance of foreign commerce. When we found 
ourselves deprived not only of foreign luxuries 
and comforts, of wine, tea and sugar, but of the 
materials of our most essential arts, of cotton, 
deals and hemp, and repaid only by the pleasure 
of using five sovereigns to make a purchase 
which might have been previously effected by 
one, such a reductio ad absurdum would have 
been irresistible. We should have instantly seen 
4iie necessity of rather allowing our superfluous 
money to be exported, than of remaining like 
Midas, abundantly provided with gold, but in 
want of food, raiment and shelter. It is pre- 
cisely because the object of the mercantile sys- 
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tem is unattainable, because a balance of trade 
universally favourable cannot be created under 
ordinary circumstances, or, if created, could 
not, under ordinary circumstances, be retained 
for a month, that the absurdity of this system 
remained so long undetected, and is still gene- 
rally unacknowledged. It follows a will-o'-the- 
wisp, which can remain an object of pursuit 
only so long as its real nature is unknown. 

But, it may be said, granting the delusion 
as to the practicability and the utility of the 
end proposed by the mercantile system to have 
been universal, and universal it certainly was^ 
and almost continues to be, yet as the means 
are so clearly productive of immediate injury, 
how came they to be so readily acceded to ? 
How comes it that any departure from them is 
submitted to with such reluctance ? How 
comes it that people are so anxious, in this in- 
stance alone, to sacrifice immediate to the 
hope of future benefit; to submit eagerly to 
general and immediate privation in the hope of 
a national benefit hereafter ? 
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The answer is, that though restrictions and 
prohibitions of importation, and bounties on 
exportation, always occasion public loss, they 
produce, or are supposed to produce, individual 
gain. And the preponderance in amount of 
the loss over the gain is more than compensated 
^ so far as either acts on public opinion, by the 
• concentration of the gain, and the diffusion of 
the loss. ^ restriction or prohibition of the 
importation of any foreign commodity occasions 
a loss to those persons who would have pro- 
duced the English commodity with which the 
excluded foreign commodity would have been 
purchased ; but these are unascertained per- 
sons. No man feels that he is one of the per- 
sons peculiarly entitled to complain. It occa- 
sions also a loss to all those who are forced to 
purchase the dearer or the inferior English 
commodity. But though the sum of these in- 
conveniences is most oppressive, the evil in 
each particular instance is generally trifling. 
On the other hand the producer of the English 
commodity, for which the foreign one might be 
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a substitute, is an ascertained person fully esti- 
mating, and generally over estimating, the loss 
to which the admission of a rival would subject 
him, and if possible exaggerating his own ter- 
rors in his expression of them. 

Nothing but inquiry into the details of our 
commercial law will convince those among my 
hearers to whom the subject is not familiar, 
how trifling may be the individual gain that is 
ofiered and admitted as an effectual counter^ 
poise to a public loss. We submit to a loss, 
exceeding probably a million sterling every 
year, occasioned by the restriction on the im- 
portation of Baltic timber; and voluntarily 
inoculate our houses with dry rot, lest saw- 
mills in Canada, and ships in the North Ame- 
rican timber trade, the aggregate value of which 
does not amount to a million sterling, should 
become less productive to their owners. We 
prohibit sugar refined in the colonies, and con- 
sequently import it in a state more bulky and 
more perishable, lest the profits of a few sugar 
refiners should be lessened. Other selfishness 
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may be as intense^ but none is so unblushing^ \ 
because none is so tolerated^ as that of a mo- 
nopolist claiming a vested interest in a public 
injury. 

The subject is still further obscured by that 
powerful instrument of confusion, national jea- 
lousy. Free trade is not only to deprive us of 
our money, it is also to carry it to our neigh- 
bours ; it is to do worse than impoverish our- 
selves, it is to enrich them. The trade with a 
country is likely to be advantageous in propor- 
tion to its extent, productiveness and proximity. 
The trade between Middlesex and Kent is 
more advantageous to both parties than that 
between Middlesex and Caithness. But those 
very circumstances are the causes of national 
jealousy. The trade between Great Britain 
and France would be the most beneficial that 
either country could carry on : they are coun- 
tries of great extent and powers of production ; 
their respective wants and supplies are happily 
adapted to each other, and the short sea, which, 
for commercial purposes, rather unites than 
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separates them, reduces the expense of carriage 
almost to nothing. The wines of the Garronne 
would naturally be cheaper in London than in 
Paris. The mineral treasures of Wales and 
Cornwall would find their way as easily to the 
Loire as to the Thames. For these very rea- 
sons each nation has always exercised her per- 
verse ingenuity to exclude the commodities of 
her neighbour. And so well have they suc- 
ceeded that the imports of Great Britain from 
France, instead of forming, as they naturally 
would do, a third or fourth of all our imports, 
do not exceed a fiftieth. The mercantile sys- 
tem seems to have proclaimed, and national 
jealousy to have re-echoed, 

Nequicquam Deus abscidit 
^ Prudens oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 

Another most efficient fallacy consists in a 
use of the word ** independent." To be inde- 
pendent of foreign supply, in consequence of 
the abundance of our o^, is unquestionably a 
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benefit. If we could give to our soil and cli- 
mate the productive powers of the richest plains 
in Mexico, and instead of eight or ten, obtain a 
return of ninety or one hundred, for every 
grain of wheat committed to the earth, we 
should be independent of foreign grain; but 
the benefit would consist not in the independ- 
ence, but in the abundance. The independence 
of the mercantile system is accompanied not 
by abundance, but by privation ; it arises not 
from the extent, but from the mismanagement 
of our resources ; not from our riches, but from 
our self-inflicted poverty. It is the indepen- 
dence of Swift, who deprived himself, during 
the last years of his sanity, of the power of 
reading, by an obstinate resolution never to 
use glasses. It is the independence of my sup- 
posed trader in blacking his own shoes. It is 
to be independent of the footpath, by walking 
in the kennel. 

Independence of our neighbours has, how- 
ever, sometimes been recommended, not as a 
means of wealth, but of security. This view 

£ 
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of the subject is not within the scope of Poli* 
tical Economy. If P might venture to travel 

r . I ^ , . 

soAiewnat Tje^dnd my sphere^ I should reply 

» • - - . f. 

that it 'seems Forgotten that dependence, as 
well as independence, must be mutual ; that 
^e cannot be habitually dependent on another 

tation for a large pbrtion of our annual supplies 
dthout that nation's being equally dependent 
inpon us. Thiat if such a mutual dependence 
should increase ihe inconveniences of war to 
the one, ii would equally increase them to the 
other.^- That if the supposed intercourse were 
one in which England received raw produce in 
fetiirn for her manufactures, or even her gold, 
(and such are thfe cases in which this argument 
is chiefly used,) Such an intercourse would bind 
to her the foreign country in question by the 

• — 

strongest of all possible ties, the immediate in- 
terest of the owners of the soil, the most pow- 
erful class in every community, and the only 
class possessing power in a poor country. I 
should 'illustrate the largumeht by our relations 
^th the Baltic 'States;* I sWuld observe that 
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our dependence on them for the principal ma- 
teria of our navy, — a dependence carrying a 
peculiar appearance of insecurity, never seemed 
to diminish our strength during war, while the 
dependence on England of the Russian land- 
holders for their rents, made peace with us 
absolutely essential to them ; and actually en- 
forced it by means of the unpunished murder 
of one sovereign, and unresisted menaces to 
another. And I should infer from all this, that 
an attempt at commercial independence must 
infinitely increase the chances of a war to a 
nation, by diminishing the motives in other 
nations to remain at peace with her, and, by 
impoverishing her, must make her less able to 
support the wars to which it inevitably leads. 
To the mercantile system, besides its own pe- 
culiar follies, we may in general attribute the 
greatest of all human follies, the existence of 
war between civilized nations. 

It will be obsierved that I have considered 
aB interference with the natural channels of 
commerce, all prohibitions and restrictions on 

E 2 
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importation, and all bounties on exportation, 
as ibmided on the mercantile system; or, in 
other words, on the belief that wealth consists 
of gold and silver, and that the amount of the 
gold and silver in a country is to be increased 
by securing to her a favourable balance of 
trade; that is, a trade in which her exports 
shall always be of greater value than her im- 
ports, and the balance be paid to her in money. 
I have done so, because, with three exceptions, 
which I shall mention hereafter, no plausible 
defence of any interference with commerce can 
be made on any other principle. I say no 
pbnuibk defence, because I should not consider 
a wish to favour one class of the community at 
the expense of another, or at the expense of 
the whole community, a plausible defence. 
I do not consider the monopolies which Eliza* 
beth, in the ignorance of her times, thought, or 
pretended to think, cheap rewards to her fia- 
vourites, defensible. Nor do I think a mono- 
poly in favour of a class more defensible than 
one in favour of an individual. 
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I know, indeed, that there are many honest 
maintainers of the opinion that the prosperity 
of a country is best promoted by protecting 
her industry from foreign competition, and ren- 
dering her independent of foreign supply, who 
do not formally admit the truth of the mercan- 
tile theory, or, more frequently, are ignorant 
that such a theory exists. Such persons, in 
general, are mere repeaters by rote of preju- 
dices caught up in conversation, and if they 
ever search for a reason, are satisfied with find- 
ing one in the sounds " protection" and " inde- 
pendence;" — sounds, they think, entitling them 
to the countenance of what they call common 
sense. When it is possible, however, to drive 
or to seduce them into argument, their first or 
second move leads them inevitably, as I re- 
marked in my last lecture, to the mercantile 
theory. They cannot deny that the commodi- 
ties which they would exclude must be given 
to us gratuitously, or in exchange for our own 
produce, or for money. The first supposition, 
granting that we could be sufferers by it, is 
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importation, and all bounties on exportation^ 
ias founded on the mercantile system; or, in 
other words, on the belief that wealth consists 
of gold and silver, and that the amount of the 
gold and silver in a country is to be increased 
by securing to her a favourable balance of 
trade; that is, a trade in which her exports 
shall always be of greater value than her im- 
ports, and the balance be paid to her in money. 
I have done so, because, with three exceptions, 
which I shall mention hereafter, no plausible 
defence of any interference with commerce can 
be made on any other principle- I say no 
plausible defence, because I should not consider 
a wish to favour one class of the community at 
the expense of another, or at the expense of 
the whole community, a plausible defence, 
I do not consider the monopolies which Eliza- 
beth, in the ignorance of her times, thought, or 
pretended to think, cheap rewards to her fa- 
vourites, defensible. Nor do I think a mono- 
poly in favour of a class more defensible than 
one in favour of an individual. 
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I know, indeed, that there are many honest 
maintainers of the opinion that the prosperity 
of a country is best promoted by protecting 
her industry from foreign competition, and ren- 
dering her independent of foreign supply, who 
do not formally admit the truth of the mercan- 
tile theory, or, more frequently, are ignorant 
that such a theory exists. Such persons, in 
general, are mere repeaters by rote of preju- 
dices caught up in conversation, and if they 
ever search for a reason, are satisfied with find- 
ing one in the sounds " protection" and " inde- 
pendence;" — sounds, they think, entitling them 
to the countenance of what they call common 
sense. When it is possible, however, to drive 
or to seduce them into argument, their first or 
second move leads them inevitably, as I re- 
marked in my last lecture, to the mercantile 
theory. They cannot deny that the commodi- 
ties which they would exclude must be given 
to us gratuitously, or in exchange for our own 
produce, or for money. The first supposition, 
granting that we could be sufferers by it, is 
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too absurd even for the reasoners whom I am 
describing. If they adopt the second, they 
must admit that the loss to the producers, 
whose exports we indirectly prohibit, balances 
the gain to those whom we forcibly encourage, 
leaving the loss to the public uncompensated : 
they are driven, therefore, to maintaiin that the 
payment would be made in money; and to 
suppose that such a payment could continue, 
and would be an evil, is the mercantile theory. 

I have observed, however, that there are three 
cases in which an interference with the natural 
course of trade may be defended, without re- 
course to the mercantile theory. The first is, 
where the defence rests on the grounds of 
security. This argument I have already dis- 
posed of. 

The second case is, where a long persistance 
in the system of exclusion has occasioned the 
formation of expensive domestic establishments, 
and the education of numerous artificers, to 
whom the admission of the foreign commodity 
would be injurious. The answer to this argu- 
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ment, on the mere principles of Political Eco- 
nomy, is obvious. Th6 only purpose of the 
supposed establishments and skill is, the pro- 
ducing the commodity in question. If that 
commodity, or a substitute which is . preferred 
to it, can be obtained without their assistance, 
they are as useless as a machine which has 
been superseded by a better invention; as 
useless as a ferry after the erection of a bridge. 
In one of the debates on the silk trade, in the 
beginning of the last session,* the Member for 
Coventry " stated that there were in that city 
" 9700 looms, 7500 of which were in the hands 
*' of operative weavers, who applied their ma- 
" nual labour, as well as their machinery, to 
'' the manufacture of ribands. These looms 
'' were for the most part of the worst possible 
" construction; and it would scarcely be be- 
** lieved that the improved loom in France 
** would, in a given time, produce five times as 
'' much riband as the common loom in England, 
" with the same degree of manual labour. He 

♦ 1 Pari. Hist. 1826, p. 389. 
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** could also state that there existed an improved 
*' manufacture in Germany, by which one man 
" could make forty- eight times as much velvet 
** as could be made in an equal time by an 
" English machine. What chance was there 
^* that the English manufacturer could maintain 
** such a competition ?" 

As a mere question of wealth, the answer is, 
what object is there in such a competition? 
To perpetuate the old system, because, when- 
ever it is abandoned particular interests must 
suffer, is a principle which, if fairly applied, 
would lead to the suppression of every improve- 
ment whatever. No improvement can possibly 
be made which shall not be immediately inju- 
rious to somebody. Printing ruined the copy- 
ists ; and the Turks, to protect their interests, 
prohibited it. Vaccination was deeply injurious 
to medical men. Steam-boats interfere with 
our coasters and packets. And if the vacuum 
engine should be perfected, it will in their turn 
deteriorate the value of the existing steam- 
boats. But would not any legislator have been 
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hooted from his post who should, on these 
grounds, have prohibited or restricted printing, 
vaccination, or steam-boats ? Will the proprie- 
tors of coal mines be heard if they pray that Mr. 
Perkins be restricted from making any improve* 
ments in the steam-engine which shall diminish 
the consumption of coal ? And in what does 
the substitution of a foreign for a domestic 
commodity differ from the substitution of one 
domestic commodity for another? If the 
powers of the French and German looms had 
been such as they were stated to be by the Mem- 
ber for Coventry, we should certainly, on the 
removal of the existing impediments, have pro- 
cured from France and Germany all our ribands 
and velvets. We should have procured them 
by extending some branches of our domestic 
manufactures, in order to produce commodities 
to be sent either to France and Germany in 
exchange for the ribands and velvets, or to 
some other country to purchase money, with 
which the ribands and velvets would have been 
purchased. The diminution in the price of 
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ribands and velvets would have enabled the 
consumers of those commodities to devote to 
other purposes a larger portion of their incomes, 
which wottld have aflPorded means of further 
extending ithe whole industry of the country. 
Without doubt these changes could not have 
taken place without peculiar suffering as well 
as peculiar benefit. The English manufacturers 
of ribands and velvets must have been injured, 
}ust as the English producers of those articles, 
for • which the demand was increased, must 
have been benefited. So, if Mr. Perkins's 
improvements take place, we shall perhaps 
cease to raise the same quantity of coal. We 
iBhall also devote more of our labour to the pro- 
duction of steam-engines, and to those manu- 
factures in which they can be serviceable. And 
to do this, we shall probably be obliged to dis- 
continue or curtail s<5me other branches of 
industry. In this case, as in the last, there 
will be partial individual sufiering, as well as 
partial individual benefit. In both cases, be- 
sides the partial suffering and the partial benefit, 
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is the general benefit to the whole commumty 
considered as consumers. A benefit which will 
be permanent, while both the giain and the loss 
to peculiar classes of producers will pass away. 
If we should think it madness to prohibit,, or to 
tax, the use of an improved steam-engine, be- 
cause it must be injurious to those eiaplpyed in 
raising coal, what pretence is there for pro- 
hibiting or taxing foreign ribands or velvets 
because their importation would be injurious tg 
the English silk- weaver? On what pret^qe 
can the man who throws the shuttle qlaim a 
protection which.we should deny to him who 
works in the mine, or navigates the collier ? 

I should grieve to be. supposed indifferent to 
the partial evil which must acfcpmpany any 
change in the channels of li^ompaeree, however 
generally beneficial. I am fip* even frbin thUik- 
ing that the peculiar evils* sustain^^d by those 
who are injured are balaaoed by the advantages 
obtained by those classes of producers who are 
peculiarly benefited by the change. I well 
know that when loss and gain appear equal. 
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importation, and all bounties on exportation, 
as founded on the mercantile system; or, in 
other words, on the belief that wealth consists 
of gold and silver, and that the amount of the 
gold and silver in a country is to be increased 
by securing to her a favourable balance of 
trade; that is, a trade in which her exports 
shall always be of greater value than her im- 
ports, and the balance be paid to her in money. 
I have done so, because, with three exceptions, 
which I shall mention hereafter, no plausible 
defence of any interference with commerce can 
be made on any other principle. I say no 
plausible defence, because I should not consider 
a wish to favour one class of the community at 
the expense of another, or at the expense of 
the whole community, a plausible defence. 
I do not consider the monopolies which Eliza* 
beth, in the ignorance of her times, thought, or 
pretended to think, cheap rewards to her fa- 
vourites, defensible. Nor do I think a mono- 
poly in favour of a class more defensible than 
one in favour of an individual. 
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I know, indeed, that there are many honest 
maintainers of the opinion that the prosperity 
of a country is best promoted by protecting 
her industry from foreign competition, and ren- 
dering her independent of foreign supply, who 
do not formally admit the truth of the mercan- 
tile theory, or, more frequently, are ignorant 
that such a theory exists. Such persons, in 
general, are mere repeaters by rote of preju- 
dices caught up in conversation, and if they 
ever search for a reason, are satisfied with find- 
ing one in the sounds " protection" and " inde- 
pendence;" — sounds, they think, entitling them 
to the countenance of what they call common 
sense. When it is possible, however, to drive 
or to seduce them into argument, their first or 
second move leads them inevitably, as I re- 
marked in my last lecture, to the mercantile 
theory. They cannot deny that the commodi- 
ties which they would exclude must be given 
to us gratuitously, or in exchange for our own 
produce, or for money. The first supposition, 
granting that we could be sufferers by it, is 
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too absurd even for" the reasoners whom I am 
describing. If they adopt the second, they 
must admit that the loss to the producers, 
whose exports we indirectly prohibit, balances 
the gain to those whom we forcibly eiKJoUrage, 
leaving the lo^s to the public uncompensated : 
they are driven, therefore, to maintsiin that the 
payment would be made in money ; and to 
suppose that such a payment could continue, 
and would be an evil, is the mercantile theory. 

I have observed, however, that there are three 
cases in which an ititerference with the natural 
course of trade may be defended, without re- 
course to the mercantile theory. The first is, 
where the defence rests on the grounds of 
security. This argument I have already dis- 
posed of. 

The second case is, where a long persistance 
in the system of exclusion has occasioned the 
formation of expensive domestic establishments, 
and the education of numerous artificers, to 
whom the admission of the foreign commodity 
would be injurious. The answer to this argu- 
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ment, on the mere principles of Political Eco- 
nomy, is obvious. Th6 only purpose of the 
supposed establishments and skill is, the pro- 
ducing the commodity in question. If that 
commodity, or a substitute which is (preferred 
to it, can be obtained without their assistance, 
they are as useless as a machine which has 
been superseded by a better invention; as 
useless as a ferry after the erection of a bridge. 
In one of the debates on the silk trade, in the 
beginning of the last session,* the Member for 
Coventry ** stated that there were in that city 
** 9700 looms, 7500 of which were in the hands 
** of operative weavers, who applied their ma- 
" nual labour, as well as their machinery, to 
** the manufacture of ribands. These looms 
** were for the most part of the worst possible 
** construction; and it would scarcely be be- 
" lieved that the improved loom in France 
** would, in a given time, produce five times as 
" much riband as the common loom in England, 
" with the same degree of manual labour. He 

* 1 Pari. Hist. 1826, p. 389. 
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" nity, and in contempt for the happiness of 
" mankind." 

Happily, however, there is in the political, 
as in the human, body, a vis medicatria^, which 
for extraordinary evils produces extraordinary 
remedies. The absurdities of the English laws 
respecting landed property produced uses and 
trusts : the violence of the feudal times gave 
rise to knight-errantry : when exclusion became 
the fundamental law of the customs, it was 
necessarily followed by smuggling. The smug- 
gler is a radical and judicious reformer. His 
labours are unhappily confined to the least 
bulky articles, but as far as this field extends 
they are always directed to that part of the pro- 
hibitive system, which may be broken through 
with the greatest advantage, because it is main- 
tained at the greatest loss. In those countries 
which have carried the prohibitive system to 
the extent which Mr. Daines Barrington thought 
the perfection of commerce, in Spain, for in- 
stance, at this instant, and in her colonies, be- 
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fore that system had deprived her of them, 
the smuggler is essential to the well-being of 
the whole nation. All external commerce de- 
pends on him. But in this country, and at 
present, I am far from thinking that the direct 
eflFect of his exertions in giving us a free trade 
in those commodities which, from their bulk 
and value, fall within his province, are any 
compensation for the crime, the misery, and 
the public expense, of which he is the occasion 
and the victim. His merit is that of having 
supplied the only argument which could have 
enabled the improvement of our commercial 
code. If Mr. Huskisson had had no better ar- 
guments than those which I have addressed to 
you, he would have applied in vain to the 
House of Commons and the country. They 
have been before the public, unanswered and 
unsubmitted to, from the time of Adam Smith 
until now. . Mr. Huskisson's argument was, 
were prohibitions right or wrong, wise or 
foolish, — were they attempts to protect and 
foster the industry of our own country, or to 
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sacrifice the permanent interest of the whole 
community to the temporary advantage of a 
portion of its members, — they were inopera- 
tive. They might annihilate the calling of the 
lawful trader, but it was only to convert him 
into a smuggler; to exchange for legitimate 
commerce the crime and lawlessness of contra- 
band. *' What," he asked, " was the conse- 
^ quence of such a system ? A number of 

* families, that would otherwise be valuable 
' and industrious members of society, existed 
^ and trained up their children in a state of 

* perpetual warfare with the law, till they 
' insensibly acquired the habits and feelings 

* of outlaws, standing to the rest of the com- 

* munity rather in the relation of pirates than 
^ of fellow-subjects. And was this abominable 
^ system to be tolerated, not to uphold the 
' revenue, but to its injury, merely because in 
' a few secondary branches of manufacture, w« 
^ did not possess the ssmie natural advantages, 
^ or the same degree of skill as our neigh- 
' bours ?" 
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Happily these arguments were to a certain 
extent successful, and it is to their force, and 
to the smuggler who gave them that force, that 
we are indebted for the relaxation which we 
have yet obtained of the fetters which, under 
the mask of protection, have so long cramped 
the energies of this country. 

In my next lecture I shall consider the third 
ground on which commercial restrictions may 
be defended, without having recourse to the 
mercantile theory; and I shall conclude the 
subject by some remarks on the influence which 
that theory is still able to exert, and the cala- 
mities to be apprehended if that influence 
should continue. 
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LECTURE III. 



MERCANTILE THEORY OF WEALTH CONCLUDED. 



I REMARKED, in my last lecture, that there are 
three grounds on which an interference with 
the natural channels of commerce may, in some 

* 

cases, be defended without having recourse to 
the mercantile theory. Two of these, security 
in case of war, and the immediate injury to the 
domestic producer with whom the imported 
commodity would interfere, I have considered. 
I now proceed to the last, which is taxation : — 
The principle of free trade is non-interfer- 
ence : it is to suflFer every man to employ his 
industry in the manner which he thinks most 
advantageous, without a pretence on the part 
of the legislator to controul or direct his oper- 
ations. But when a tax is laid on any do- 
mestic product for which a substitute can be 
obtained from abroad, if the tax exceed the 
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difference between the price at home and 
abroad, and the expense of importation, it 
may, besides the general evils necessarily inci- 
dent to a tax, also operate as an interference 
with the natural employment of industry. It 
may occasion the home producer to abandon 
his business and devote himself to the produc- 
tion of some other commodity, by the exporta- 
tion of which he may be enabled to import, 
tax free, the foreign commodity. A heavy tax 
is imposed on the domestic manufacture of 
glass : — if no restrictions were imposed on the 
importation of foreign glass we should cease to 
manufacture glass at home, and devote an addi- 
tional portion of our industry to the manufac- 
ture of commodities to be exported in exchange 
direct or indirect, for the glass of France and 
Germany. 

The obvious mode of preventing this is to 
levy an equivalent, or, as it is called, a coun- 
tervailing duty on the foreign commodity : and 
we may easily believe that no government is 
likely to be wanting in this precaution. The 
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fault is uniformly on the other side. Partly 
with a view to reconcile to the tax the domes- 
tic producer; partly in the hope of additional 
Jreveiiue; and partly with the patriotic intent 
lion of protecting domestic industry, a specific 
tax on any home product is always accompa- 
nied, not by an equivalent, but by a much 
heavier tax on the foreign commodity which 
might be a substitute for it. And the neces- 
sary evils of the tax are augmented by making 
it a pretext for new restrictions on commerce. 
But if the duty be no more than a countervail- 
ing or equivalent one, it is> subject to the ex- 
ceptions which I shall mention in a subsequent 
part of my lectures, not a departure from the 
principles of free tmd<e but an application of 
them. 

This argument, however, is often made use 
of to sanction the grossest violation of those 
principles. We have seen that free trade is 
founded on non-interference; on the unques- 
tionable axiom, that the wealth of the whole 
nation is best promoted by allowing each indi- 
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yidual to employ himself in the way which he 
thinks most advantageous to himself, without 
the influence of motives artificially supplied by 
partial taxation. But taxation can supply 
such motives only while it is partial. When a 
tax is laid generally on all employments, it 
obviously can occasion no transfer of industry 
from one employment to another. An exclu- 
sion of foreign commodities founded on such 
a tax, must, of course, either be general, or a 
particular one. We have seen that such a 
general exclusion, if it were possible, instead 
of diminishing the necessary evil of the tax 
would be itself a fresh, and a far severer cala- 
mity. On the other hand, a particular exclusion 
would be an attempt to favour some particular 
class or classes of produceri^ at the expense of 
the community. The first would be simply 
mischievous ; the second mischievous and un- 
just. 

The same answer is to be made to the 
demand by a particular class to be allowed a 
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monopoly in consideration of the injury which 
they suffer from the monopolies granted to 
others- It is true they are sufferers, and so is 
the whole community, but where would be the 
justice of an attempt to exempt them from 
their share of the general suffering by inflicting 
a new evil on the community at large ? 

As a fallacy cannot be clearly exposed with- 
out illustrations, I will venture to select a few 
examples from the debate in the House of 
Commons, in February, 1826, on the proposed 
admission of foreign silks. The Member who 
opened it, said ** It was utterly impossible to 
" compete with French silks. With a load of 
*' debt, hanging like a mill-stone, around the 
" neck of the nation, were they rational men 
** who could propose a competition with a 
'* people whose debt was almost no burthen at 
*^ all?" 

The Member for Coventry asked, '' Could 
<* they go back to the rate of wages which pre- 
^* vailed in 1792? Could they introduce the 
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"same scale of prices? If they could not, 
** how could the manufacturer compete with 
'* the foreigner?" 

The Member for Lincoln said, " Let gods 
*' destroy time, taxes, and poor rates, and 
** then let any newly enlightened minister open 
** his eager arms to admit the unrestrained 
" commerce of the world. But until that were 
** done, to talk of free trade, what was it, but 
*' to propose that a man bound in fetters should 
*' try his strength and agility with one whose 
** limbs were wholly free?" 

Even Mr. Baring urged as an objection to 
the measure, the advantage possessed by the 
foreigner in the cheapness of labour; and 
thought ** this another proof, in addition to the 
** many which already existed on the same 
*' subject, which in his opinion, proved beyond 
" the possibility of a doubt, that it would be 
" impossible for the English manufacturers 
'* ever to bring down their goods to such a 
" price as would enable them to compete 
'' with the workmen of other nations." He 
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went on to say, " that thQ Right Honourable 
** Gentleman was proceeding on wroiig grounds 
" with respect to his whole commercial system. 
" He ought to begin with the Com Laws/' 

To every one of these argun^ent^ the answer 
is the same. The Poor Law3 and th^ National 
Debt, or rather the taxation which they occa- 
sion, are tremendous evils. The Corn Laws 
are an evil, not so great perhaps as either of 
the former, but more galling from their injus- 
tice. But do any of these evils peculiarly 
affect the manufacturers of silk? If foreign 
silks were freely admitted must they not be 
paid for, directly or indirectly, with English 
manufactures, and if these burthens disable our 
silk manufacturers from competing with fo- 
reigners, must they not equally disable our 
other manufacturers? On this supposition, 
must not these burthens of themselves form the 
most effectual prohibition of foreign silks, by 
preventing the exportation of English equiva- 
lents ? Again, because we are prohibited from 
obtaining bread on the best tern^ are we. 
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therefore^ to be prohibited from using the most 
adyantageous means to obtain silk? Because 
public honour, and even common honesty re- 
quire that every man should contribute a por- 
tion of his income to the public creditor, should 
he therefore be required to pay a larger sum 
than is necessary to his silk merchant? 

The fallacy is, however, most striking when 
the pretext for monopoly is the high rate of 
English wages. It is, in the first place, open 
to the general answer, tjiat not pressing pecu- 
liarly upon any one class, it gives to no one class 
a claim to peculiar privileges : and the force of 
this answer is, if possible, imcneased when high 
wages are used as a defence for the monopoly 
enjoyed by the producers of com^ a class of 
persons "who obtain labour on cheaper terms 
than the rest of the community. But it is open 
to the additioi^ answer, that high wages in- 
stead of preventing our manu&cturers from 
competing with foreign countries, are, in fact, 
a necessary consequence of the very cause which 
enables us to compete with them, — of the v^ry 
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cause which enables us to obtain in return for 
the produce of one Englishman's labour for a 
day, or a week, or a month, commodities pro- 
duced by the labour of perhaps two French- 
men, four or five Poles, and more than ten 
Hindoos ; namely, the superior productiveness 
of English labour. 

I am aware that this proposition may be to 
many of my readers paradoxical. A statement 
at this place, of the arguments which have 
convinced me of its truth, would be an incon- 
venient digression, besides involving many other 
propositions which are far from elementary. 
Indeed, I have introduced it here, though un- 
necessary to my reasoning, only to suggest 
to those among my hearers who are anxious to 
extend the limits of the science, an important 
and very neglected subject of inquiry, — 
namely, the differences in the amount of money 
wages in different countries, and the causes of 
those differences. 

With these remarks I might close all that I 
have to say on the mercantile theory of wealth, 
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and on the practice which that theory has 
occasioned; but I have discussed it at so much 
length, and there is such difficulty in following 
a long discussion. in the form of Lectures, that 
I should wish to conclude by a recapitulation of 
the heads of the argument. Fortunately, I 
an do this, and that in language far better than ^ 
my own, by reading to you the most important / 
document on the science of trade which has 
ever been made public, — the Petition of the 
British Merchants presented to Parliament in 
May, 1820. That Petition conveys the delibe- 

r 

rate judgment of the first commercial members 
of the greatest commercial country that exists, 
or ever has existed. It conveys their judgment 
upon facts constantly before their eyes ; com- 
plains of evils by which they must have been 
principally affected ; and points out remedies of 
which the experiment was to be tried on them- 
selves. Besides its merits as a composition, 
besides its fulness, perspicuity, and precision, 
besides the conviction which its conclusions 
must have carried if their force had depended. 
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^ like that of my own, solely on their pro- 

's. 
^^ mises, it has all the weight of the most power- 



Si 



ful testimony ; — o^he testimony of persons who 
could not easily be deceived, since they were 






stating the results of their own long and daily 

experience, and could have had no motive to 

^ deceive others, since they would have them^ 

"- selves been the earliest and most extensive 

^^ . sufferers, if their conclusions had been erro- 

. ^ neous. 

As the object of the petitioners was to ob- 
tain the removal of existing evils, not to ac- 
s^ count for their origin, they have not traced the 
sT restrictive system to the mercantile theory of 
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^ wealth. In every other respect their reasonings 

will be found to differ from those which I have 
addressed to you only in the superiority of 
their expression. 

The Petition states — 

** That foreign commerce is eminently con- 
" ducive to the wealth and prosperity of a 
*' country by enabling it to import the com- 
*' modities for the production of which the 
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" soil, climate, capital and industry of other 
" countries -are best calculated, and to export 
*' in payment those articles for which its own 
" situation is better adapted. 

*' That freedom from restraint is best calcu- 
** lated to give the utmost extension to foreign 
'' trade, and the best direction to the capital 
" and industry of the country. 

'' That the maxun of buying in the cheapest 
^' market and selling in the dearest, which 
" regulates every merchant in his individual 
** dealings is strictly applicable, as the best 
** rule for the trade of the whole nation. 

^' That a policy founded on these principlei^ 
" would render the commerce of the world an 
^^ interchange of mutual advantages, and dif- 
'^ fuse an increase c^ wealth and enjoyments 
'^ among the inhabitants of each state. 

" That, unfortunately I a policy the very re- 
** verse of this has been, and is, more or less, 
*' adopted and a<^ted upon by the government 
*' of this and of every other country; each 
*^ trying to exclude the productions of other 
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countries, with the specious and well-meant 
design of encouraging its own productions ; 
thus inflicting on the bulk of its subjects, 
who are consumers, the necessity of sub- 
mitting to privations in the quantity or qua- 
lity of commodities; and thus rendering 
what ought to be the source of mutual 
benefit and of harmony among states, a con- 
stantly recurring occasion of jealousy and 
hostility. 

" That the prevailing prejudices in favour of 
the protective or restrictive system may be 
traced to the erroneous supposition that every 
importation of foreign commodities occasions 
a diminution or discouragement of our own 
productions to the same extent ; whereas it 
may be clearly shown, that although the par- 
ticular description of production which could 
not stand against unrestrained foreign com- 
petition, would be discouraged, yet as no 
importation could be continued for any 
length of time without a corresponding ex- 
portation, direct or indirect, there would be 
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an encouragement, for the purpose of thatN^ c ^ ^ 






** exportation, of some other production to ^ 
^* which our situation might be better suited ; ^ 
''thus affording at least an equal, and pro- I xj r 
" bably a greater, and certainly a more bene- ,; s!^^ 
. " ficial, employment to our own capital and 






^ "' ■" labour. 
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*' That of the numerous protective and pro- 

^ ^, " hibitory duties of our Commercial Code it 

i %) " may be proved, that while all operate as a 

'* very heavy tax on the community at large, 

" very few are of any ultimate benefit to the 

*' classes in whose favour they were originally 

'^ '' instituted, and none to the extent of the loss 

*' occasioned by them to other classes. 

^' That among the other evils of the restrictive 
*' or protective system, not the least is, that 
" the artificial protection of one branch of in- 
'* dustry, or source of production, against 
'' foreign competition, is set up as a ground 
*' of claim by other branches for jsimilar pro- 
" tection ; so that if the reasoning upon which 
" these restrictions or prohibitory regulations 
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'' are founded were followed out coasisteBtlijry it 
** would not stop short of excluding us from all 
'* foreign eommerce whatsoever. And tbesaane 
^' train of argument which, with^contispondiiig 
'' prohibitions and protective duties, s&miM 
'' exclude us from foreign trade, might be 
'^ brought forward to justify the re-enacttiient 
*' of restrictions upon the interchange of pro- 
^' ductioiiis (unconnected with public revenue) 
'' among the kingdoms composing the uniott; 
*' or among the counties of the same kingdom; 

^^ That an investigation of the effects of the \ 
" restrictive system at this time is pecnUfearly • 
** called for, as it may, in the opinion of your / 
'^ Petitioners, lead to a strong presumption that 
*' the distress which now so generally prevails, 
" is considerably augmented by that system; 
" and that some relief may be obtained by the 
*' earliest practicable removal of such of the 
*' restraints as may be shewn to be most in- 
'' jurious to the capital and industry of the 
^' eommimity,. and to be attended with no eom- 
*' pensating beuefit to the public revenue. 
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'^ That a declaration against the anti-com- 
" mercial principles of our restrictive system 
"is of the more importance at the present 
" juncture, inasmuch as in several instances of 
" recent occurrence, the merchants and manu- 
" facturers in foreign states have assailed their 
" respective governments with applications for 
" further protective or prohibitory duties and 
" regulations, urging the example and authority 
*' of this country, against which they are al- 
** most exclusively directed, as a sanction for 
" the policy of such measures. And, certainly, 
"if the reasoning upon which our restrictions 
" have been defended is worth any thing, it will 
" apply in behalf of the regulations of foreign 
" states against us. They insist upon our 
" superiority in capital and. machinery, as we 
" do upon their comparative exemption from 
" taxation, and with equal foundation. 

" That nothing would tend more to counter- 
" act the commercial hostility of foreign states 
" than the adoption of : a more enlightened and 
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" more conciliatory policy on the part of this 
** country. 

" That sdthough as a matter of mere diplb- 
" macy, it may sometimes answer to hold out 
'* the removal of particular prohibitions or high 
" duties, as depending upon corresponding 
** concessions by other states in our favour, it 
'* does not follow that we should maintain our 
" restrictions in cases where the desired con- 
'* cessions on their part cannot be obtained. 
" Our restrictions would not be less prejudicial 
*^ to our own capital and industry because 
** other governments persisted in preserving 
" impolitic regulations. 

'* That upon the whole the most liberal 
^* .would prove to be the most politic course 
"on such occasions. 

'' That independent of the direct benefit to 
** be derived by this country on every occasion 
" of such concession or relaxation, a great 
" incidental object would be gained, by the 
" recognition of a sound principle or standard. 
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" to which all subsequent arrangements might 
" be referred ; and by the salutary influence 
** which a promulgation of just views by the 
** legislature, and by the nation at large, could 
*' not fail to have on the policy of other states. 
" That in thus declaring, as your Petitioners 
'* do, their conviction of the impolicy and in- 
" justice of the restrictive system, and in de- 
** siring every practicable relaxation of it, they 

i* have in view only such parts of it as are not 
* connected, or are only subordinately so, 
I with the public revenue. As long as the 
*' necessity for the present amount of revenue 
" subsists, your Petitioners cannot expect so 
*' important a branch of it as the Customs to 
" be given up, nor to be materially diminished, 
** unless some substitute, less objectionable, 
** be suggested. But it is against every 
** restrictive regulation of trade not es- 
^* sential to the revenue, against all du- 
" ties merely protective from foreign com- 
i( petition, and against the excess of such 
** duties as are partly for the purpose of 
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" REVENUE AND PARTLY FOR THAT OF PROTEC- 
** TION, THAT THE PRAYER OF THE PRESENT 
" PETITION IS RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED TO THE 
** WISDOM OF PARLIAMENT. 

** Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly pray, 
** that your Honourable House will be pleased 
** to take the subject into consideration, and 
** to adopt such measures as may be calculated 
*' to give greater freedom to foreign commerce, 
*' and thereby to increase the resources of the 
" state." 

I cannot resist the temptation of adding, 
though it must be unnecessary, to the testi- 
mony of the Petitioners, that of one of the 
wisest and most patriotic statesmen whose 
services this country has ever enjoyed, — of that 
excellent and enlightened man whom disease 
has now so recently snatched from the national 
councils. Before this Petition was presented 
to Parliament it was submitted to Lord Liver- 
pool, by a deputation of the most eminent of 
the Petitioners. Lord Liverpool read it aloud 
to them, probably to mark that no part of its 
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contents could have escaped bis notice, and 
\\i then added—*' That, with every sen3i:ment 

^^ /^* AND EVERY PRINCIPLE CONTAINED IN THE FE- 

J" / " TITION HE FULLY AND UNRESERVEDLY AOREEl^, 

'* AND THAT IF HE WERE THEN TO FORM A.XJOM- 

" MERCIAL CODE THOSE WERJ: THE PRINCIPLES 

*^ ON WHICH HE WOULD ESTABLISH IT." 

I have to apologize for having detained you 
so long, and that at the very outset of my 
Lectures, on a single point. A view of the 
mercantile theory of wealth was essential, but 
the symmetry of my course would have been 
improved if I had disposed of it, as I certainly 
might have done, more briefly, — ^ifl had con- 
tented myself with exposing the absurdity of 
that theory, and omitted all consideration of 
its practical consequences. My reasons for 
going into it at so much length were, first, 
that the mercantile theory is a detached sub- 
ject in Political Economy more capable than 
any other of being submitted to those who are 
not familiar with the science, or, what is the 
same as far as my Lectures are concerned. 
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with the view which I take of it And, se- 
condly, because the question whether the mer- 
cantile system shall be abandoned or shall be 
aggravated and extended ; or, in other words, 
the question of free trade is, next to the Re- 
formation, next to the question of free religion, 
the most momentous that has ever been sub- 
mitted to human decision. 

If the unhappy prejudices that now exist on 
this subject should continue, and if the exten- 
sion of representative governments should in- 
crease the power of public opinion over the 
policy of nations, I fear that commerce may not 
long be enabled to retain even that degree of 
freedom that she now enjoys. Much, perhaps 
every thing, depends on the example to be set 
by this country. I have perfect reliance on the 
knowledge and good intentions of our present 
ministers; but very little on the knowledge 
possessed by the country at large. And if 
ministers are unsupported by the community 
at large, if each class in turn is to be permitted 
a complete or a partial monopoly, and bribed 
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by this sacrifice of tHe general and permanent 
interest of the public, to its own partial and 
immediate advantage, to allow others to cla- 
mour for the power to exercise a similar op- 
pression, — if ministers are not aided by the 
public voice in their struggles against indivi- 
dual rapacity, — we shall tread backwards and 
with greater rapidity the few steps which we 
have so laboriously gained. Slowly and re- 
luctantly, and as if parting from our dearest 
friend, we have begun to withdraw fi-om the 
restrictive system. If once we begin to re- 
approach it, I am justified by all experience 
in the fear that in our retrograde motion we 
shall not stop at the point at which we origi- 
nally set out. It will have been an unsuccess- 
ful rebellion against popular prejudice, and like 
all unsuccessful rebellions, strengthen and con- 
solidate the ruling power. We shall again 
adopt, and with more skill to enforce it, the 
third of Edward IV. as the fundamental law 
of the customs, and consider, with Mr. Daines 
Barrington, a system of general and absolute 
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prohibition to be founded on the wisest prin* 
dlples of commerce— a system, which, to 
borrow the words of Mr. Huskisson, proclaims 
that, "All interchange of their respective com- 
'' modities between the different nations of the 
'* world is a source of evil to the one or to 
'Sthe others that each country ought to shut 
** itself up within itself, making the most of 
*' its pwjU resources, refusing all commerce with 
" any »other country, barbarously content to 
"suffer wants which thia commerce might 
" easily supply, and to waste its own super- 
'' fluQUS productions at home, because to ex- 
" change (them for the superfluous advantages 
" of that oth^ country would be ruinous to 
"both." 

It is not enough tx> say that such a state of 
things (.and it is a ^tate to which between our 
own prohibitions and restrictions and the reta- 
liatory measures of other countries, we were 
rapidly approaching,) would be mischievous to 
this country ; it would carry with it total and 
irremediable ruin. The inhabitants of coun- 
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tries of vast extent, possessing every variety of 
soil and climate, like Russia and China, though 
their enjoyments might be much increased by 
foreign commerce, can yet exist without it. 
And there are other countries which, from their 
poverty or their situation, the small value of 
the equivalents which they have to offer, or 
their difficulties of access, are unable to enjoy 
it. But both natural causes and the course of 
events, while they have admirably fitted Great 
Britain for extensive commerce, -have rendered 
her totally dependent on it. Nature has placed 
her in the centre of civilization, between the 
two worlds, but nearer to the more opulent 
hemisphere, has surrounded her with sea ports 
and intersected her by navigable rivers. She 
has given to her a climate eminently favour- 
able to continued exertion of body and mind, 
and enriched her with minerals more abundant, 
more varied, and better adapted to one another, 
and to the wants of mankind, than those of any 
other country of equal extent. But there the 
profuseness of her generosity has ceased. Our 
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territory is of limited extent, and still more 
limited fertility. Our climate confines us to a 
narrow range of vegetable productions, and 
what we have are not distinguished by their 
excellence, or their abundance. What would 
be the food, and what would be the clothing 
of even our poorest population, if they were 
formed only of indigenous materials? What 
houses or what ships could we build from our 
internal resources ? 

On the other hand the absence of unneces- 
sary religious restraint, the security of person 
and property, the freedom of internal trade, 
our immunity from hostile invasion, and the 
non-existence of privileged orders, or of artifi- 
cial obstacles to the ambition of the humblest 
individual, all these negative advantages, which 
it might have been supposed that every nation 
would secure to itself, but which, in fact, have 
never been fully enjoyed by any extensive 
country except Great Britain, and the nation 
which Great Britain has founded, all this ab- 
sence of artificial evil has enabled us during 
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the 140 years that have elapsed since the 
Revolution perfected and secured it, to more 
than double our numbers, and more than quad-^ 
ruple our wealth. If we had done only one 
of these things, if we had only increased our 
wealth, preserving our numbers unaltered, we 
should certainly have suffered severely from 
the privation of foreign commerce, our circle 
of enjoyments, and our power would have been 
much diminished, but we might have existed 
as a backward and second-rate nation, on the 
products of our own soil, worked up by our 
own manufacturers. Or if our numbers had 
increased without any addition of our wealthy 
the mass of our population would have been in 
nearly the same situation, in respect to wealth, 
in which the mass of the Irish population is 
now. They would have been eaters of pota- 
toes instead of wheat, clothed in the rough 
manufactures of the country, and enabling a 
race of overgrown landlords to waste in coarse 
profuseness the cheap labour of their retainers. 
We should have felt little the want of foreign 
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commerce, as little could have been obtained 
from it in return for the produce of our ill- 
directed labour. 

But the course which we have run, has 
combined increased numbers with more varied 
wants and greater powers of production; an 
incmased taste for those comforts and luxuries 
which our own soil and climate deny, and still 
more increased means of purchasing them. The 
well-directed labour of an Englishman is worth 
twice as much as that of any other inhabitant of 
Europe, it is worth four or five times as much 
as- the labour of the less advanced European 
districts : it is worth twelve or fifteen times as 
much as the labour of the most civilized Asiatic 
nations. It is' true that the long course of 
perverse commercial legislation from which we 
are but beginning to emancipate ourselves, has 
prevented us from turning these advantages to 
the best account. Cramped, however, as we 
have been, we have so far made use of them^ 
that a very lai^e portion of our labouring 
classes are employed directly, or indirectly. 
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rxki obtaining foreign^ eomtnodities ; that w^ 
scareely make' a me^[ ov put on^ a dress^ or 
enter a house) foraied solely of domestic mate^ 
vkdid. We* aMi dependent on foreign eotintries> 
not merely for what is agreeable; but £e^ what 
custom^ had rendered necessary. Do I regret 
tflkis dependienee? Far ^om i<^ for it is^ the 
necessary oonseqtience of two great benefits, 
the increase of ouv ti^cmben^ and the increase of 
our wealth. It is th«^ n^eces^ary dependent^e of 
t&eriiofaion) the pooi^, of a) metropolis on the sut^ 
rounding coun<lry. The half-n^k^d subjectis of 
Caractacus were doubtless independent of ft^^* 
reign supplies, and so is the semi-barbarian 
who burrows in the ruins of Persepolis, and 
cultivates his dates among the remains of pa- 
laces. Every approach on our part to a similar 
independence must be obtained by an approach 
to a similar condition. But if we only consent 
to use and improve to the utmost our natural 
and acquired advantages, if we only consent to 
buy what our neighbouiHs are willing to sell, if 
we cease to refuse what they offer us on the 
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ground that they offer it too cheaply, if, to use 
the words which the Member for Lincoln in- 
tended for irony, we open our eager arms to 
the unrestricted commerce of the world, I see 
no dej&nite term to the course of prosperity 
before us. I see no cause that, for ages to 
come, need check the progress of our wealth 
and our population. I see no reason why 
England, which now supports in virtue and in 
happiness more human beings than any other 
district of equal extent, should not contain a 
much larger population with still greater moral 
and physical advantages. 



THE END. 
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53. TiRGiLii Opera, cum Commentariis 

Variorum cura Burmanni, Indidbus et 
Figuris, 4 vols. 4to. vallum, 31, 

Amst. 1746 

54. Goguet's Origin of Laws, Arts and 
Sciences ; and their progress among the 
most Andent Nations^ 3 vols. 8vo. neat, 
II. lOs. 1775 
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55. Cham baud's Fitocfa and En^Ubdi Dic- 
tionary, 2 vob. 4to. neai^ 2L 1805 

50. JRnf^JBh Topompfay, comprisinga Coin- 
pi^ set of Coanty Maps of England 
and Wales, with Historical and Sta- 
tistical Descriptions, 4to. hiUf^aund^ 
. 1/. 111. ed. 1816 

57- Van Look, Histoire Metallique des 
Pays Bas, 5 vols, folio, pkUeSy iincu/, 
21. 128. fid. 1732 

58. Dee's True and Faithful Relation of 
what passed fat many years between 
himself and some Spirits, with a piefiue, 
by Casauban, confirming the reuity (as 

. to the point of Spirits) of this religion, 
folio. Jute coptf^ with the fronHspiece^ 
eontaimng dtt fortraiit^ 2L 2$, 1650 

59. Puffekdorf's Law of Nature and 
Nations, by Barbeyrac, folio, cdlfneat^ 
2L 1729 

60. Chaucek's Poems, with Life, by Singer, 
5 vols, calf elegant^ \l 10«. ChUunek 

61. PiTisci Lexicon Antiquitatum Boma- 
narum, 3 vols, folio, tmetit^ M.6s. 1737 

€2. Haldorsonii Lexicon Islandico-La- 
tino-Danicum cura RaUi, 2 vols. 4to. 
2L Hamb. 1814 

63* Le Brutk's Travels in Muscovy, 
Persia, and the East Indies, 2 vols, 
folio, wtOh above 300 piatea^ neaty 21 2s. 

1737 

64. Edikburoh and its Environs, a Geo- 
graphic and Historical Description oty 
illmtrated with 100 plates^ bf Storer, 
2 vols. 8vo. boardsy II. 16«. 1818 

65. Spok. Researches curieuses d'Antiquite, 
4to. cute, Jute cemfy gili ieatfee, by KaU 
thoibery IL lOs. Lyinsy 1683 

66. Thucydides, Or. et Lat ciiin Scholii? 
Grfecis ct Notis Variorum, curis Wassii 
et Dukeri, folio, neaty 3/. lOs. Anut. 1731 

67* Collier's Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain, 2 vols, folio, neaiy 2L lOt. 

1708 

68. Rafik's History of England, with the 
heads and monuments, 2 vols, folio, 
very neaty 3L Ss. 1732 

69. Battt's Welch Scenery, 35 platesy 
haif bound moroccoy gilt edgesy IL 16«. 

1823 

70. Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, con- 
taining an Historical and Geneological 
Account of the Nobility of that ^ng- 
dom, from their origin to the present 
generation, with^ngravingsy 2 vols, folio, 
boardsy 2L 10«. 1813 

71. Elegant Extracts, Prose, Verse, and 
Epistles, Sharpe's edition, beautifully 
printed by Whittingham, 18 vols. pkUesy 
l9au).board9y2Lbe. 



73. Stackhouse's History of the Bib^ 
2 vols, folio, lafal^ UMl in 0mK 2i: 2f • 

1743 

73. British Drama, edited by Sir Walter 

Scott, 5 vols, royal 8vob ha^ bound and 
lette^dy uncuiy 2L \0s. 181 1 

74. Faringtojt's Delineations of the Lakes 
of Lancashire, WestnuHrdand, and 
Cumberland, with 43 engranmgsy folio» 
haHf bound moroocOy ZL 3«. 1816 

75. Bible (Brown's Self-Interpreting), 
with Raffles' Notes, 2 vols. 4to. jpfaSv, 
eleganl, 3L 3s. Ii818 

76. Andrews' and Drurt's 20 Sheet 
Map of the Country, 65 Miles round 
London, folio, half bound rueeioy 2L 2». 

1807 

77* Davila's History of the Civil Wan of 
France, by Fameworth, 2 vols. 4to. 
neaty 2L 2». 1758 

78. Cowfer's Anatomy revised by Albinus, 
ftneplateiy imperial folio, ealfy 2L 10a. 

1737 

79. Bible, by Burder, 4 vols, in 3, 4to. 
plateMy oaffeJeganty dL lOs. 1809 

80 D'IsRAELi's Curiosities of Literature, 

5 vols, post 8vo. half bound riMfio, 
ma/rbted ilgee andgUty 2/. 1823 

81. Belsham's History of Great Britain, 
from the Revolution in 1688, to the 
Peace of Amiens in 1802, 12 vols. 8vo. 
neaty andgUty Zl. 3». 1806 

82. Collection of Modern Poetry, 

by Lord Byron, Lord Thurlow, Sir W. 
Scott, Mrs. Hemans, Coleriid^ Words- 
worth, John Scott, Wi&i, Dak, 
Southev (Clarke's Dialogues in the 
Shades), Ac. &c. 12 vols. 8vo. neaU^ 
haff boundy ZL v. y. '^ 

83. MoRELLi Lexicon Grsco Proaodiacum 
k Maltby, 4to. msfici, egtray tU. lOs. 

Cantab, 1816 

84. Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 

Persons of all Nations, 15 vols. 8vo. 
teovA, 31. 13i. 9d. 1798 

85. Annual Register (New) from 1780 
to 1801, 22 vols. 8vo. ha^ boundy 
uncuty 41 1780, &c 

86. Complete Farmer, or General Dic- 
tionary of Agriculture and Husbandry, 
2 vols. 4to. numerous platesy boards^ 
U 16«. 1807 

87* Plutarch's Lives, by Langhome, 

6 vols. 8vo. calf gilty 21. 16s. 1813 

88. FERRERASynopsis HistoriaChnmoJogica 

de Espana, 16 vols. 4to. 2A 12«. 6dL 

Mad. 1700 

89. Metrick's History of Cardiganshire, 
ptatesy 4to» rusHa ejttra^ marble leaves^ 
21 1810 
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90. 9ntOA liKKTCOv, Ghrseo et Litine 

4/. Cant. 1705 

^t. Bati^e Dtetlbiipaire Hiintoriqne, par de» 
Midzeaux, 5 vols, fbib, n«al, 4/. 14«. 6<2. 

Ams. 1734 

^. Civt'^ RomafL Historsr, by Bkkte, 6 
▼oik. dVo. cd^elegemty Sf. Sir, 1814 

||9^ Ferouson's Hiit(wy of the Boman 
Republic, Maps, 6 vols. 8vo. calf eh- 
panty 22^ 5fi 1805 

•4* BlBAUMOVT and Fleteher*» Works, 3 
vols. QDyal 8yo. boards^ 2L 1811 

96. 9^]tTX]L'f> Anatomy of 4he Human 
GraTid Uteras, orifiiruU eflfi/ion, Jirti tm- 
pressions ofthepSues^ 2L 128. 6d. 

Baskervilley 1774 

JMk BlCTI^KKAXRE FRA]rCOIS..-.Alle- 

mand, et Allemand Frant|ol8, i Tusage 
des Deux Nations, par la V eux, 4 vok. 
^vxf. neur in caff, 2i. Beriin, 1709 

99* Kip^d 85 Views of Gentlemen's Seats in 
England, folio, ha^^binmdrtusia, 2i. 2t. 

174^ 

98. 8pek8£&*s Poetical Works, with Notes 
and Ind«xeis by Todd, vols. 8vo. 
boards, 9/. M. 1805 

99. Fatike's Theatre of Honour and 

Knighthood, ctUs, fine copy, fblio, hownd 
Iff ConOb de Cawnoni^ 21. 1623 

109^ Stosch. — Pierres Antiques grav^ 
par Barnard Picart, 'JO plates, fine im- 
pnssions^ Ihrge poper^ Si. Ss. 1724 

lOi. XyAuTSBO^HS.— -Voyage en Slberie 
et Xaintschatfc% numerous plates, 
3 vols^ Hdio, OegirU^ 21, 2s, 1768 

109; liXMPBixmx'i Oas^eal Dictionary, 
4to. eaJfextroy 31. ds. 1804 

108. Ma» of Yotkshlie, The Ordnance Sur- 
ref^ on cww as i- in a case, .3/. 3s. 

104. Frxvost. — HistoireGenerale des Voy- 
ages, 16 vols. 4to. emtfneat, numerous 
ekarts and plates^ 4IL Paris, 1746 

106. Lxmfriere's ITnivetaal Biographical 
DlstkNMDy,4te. fi0Mrif»M(f, ekffostt, 21. 

1808 

106. RaflXRT son's Works, with Life by 
Stewart, I2^iik.9w&. et^ eleffont^ 61 

I8I7 

107. BiBLiAHEBRAXCA.*-tieosdflnetVan- 

der Hooght, 2 vols. Svo. ftitcia, very 
iiffli^2/. I2ff. M. 1809 

108. CicsROiris Oratiokes. — Greevii et 

variorum fwtfli, 9 volB. 9v. 9L 

Ainst 1699 



169k Ltttt^etow*9 Life of Henry II. 4 
vols. 4to. ealfneai, 8f. 

llOi BBAiniONT*ft Travels throiigih the 
LepoRtine Alps, from Lyons to Italy, 
folio, pkaes, haffJmmd russia, arigi' 
naledUim^ 21. 1800 

111. Johnsok's Works by Murphy, 12 
yi<fA».9v^ealfneiait,andgUt,6l* 1818 

112. Harrison's British Classics, iUus- 
trated with plates by Heath and offters,. 
afhrStothard, fine impressions^ S vote. 
8vo. uncuty 2/. 2s. 1785 

113. GiBBOx's History of the Dedine and 
FaU of the Roman Empire, 12 vols. 
8vo. ealfeiegaiat^ 4L Ids. 1807 

114. Herodotus, Translated by Bdoe, 4 
vols. 8vo. newy in eaffelegant^ 22^ lOf. 

1821 

115. Locke's Works, 3 vols, folio, neat 
andffilt, 21. 1723 

116. Astlet's Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, 5 vols. 4to. calf neat, fatiM- 
tude qf charts and plates, 2f. 12«. M. 

1746 

117* Hederici, Lexicon GrsBCo Latiaum, 
Larcheri, edidit Blomfield, 4to. new, 
haij bovkd russia, 21. 1821 

118. Boswell's Life of Johnson, 4 vols. 
8vo. portraits, oalf elegamt, 21. 1822 

119. Pope's Works,by Warton, 9 vols. 8vo. 
caifeleganty U. 1822 

130. Hume and Smollett's History of 
England, 15 vols. 18mo. eaif gUt, 
marble leaves^ 2L 3c C^mdl, 1811 

121. Shakspeare (Bell's), wiik the An* 
notations to eaoi play bound up sqMu 
ratdy in 38 vols'. ISmo. fine paper, 
j^ates, calf gilt, 4JL 4s. 1804 

122. Burnet's History of his Own 

Tunes, 4 vols. 8vo. eaVelegasU^ IL I8s. 

1818 

128. Heitrt's History of Great Britain, 
12 vols. 8vo. half bound, calf and gilt, 
31. Ids. ed. 1A2S 

134. Miltok's Poetical Werks, Basker- 
ville's Edition, fiom the Text of Mshop 
Newton, 3 vds. 8vo. oalf, marble leaoes, 
tl BimL 1758 

129. Burns' Works, with Notes and Life, 
by Dr. Cunrie, 4 vols. 8vo. p&rMU 
andpkUet, nem smd ekgasU, l£ 19t. 

1813 

126. PiLKfv»TOir'^Dietfonarf of Pointers, 
by Banry, 4to. half hesmi russia^ 
R 168. 1798 
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Mr. MUERAY 

HA3 

THE POLL O W ING WORKS 

VERY NEARLY 

READY FOR PUBLICATION. 



I. 

Mr. MURRAY has to announce that THE SOCIETY FOR 

THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE have entrusted to him the pub- 
licatioa of a NEW SERIES of their Works, the character of which is thus 
described^in the Annual Address of the Committee : — 

" Much of the reading usually gone througli for mere amusement, might be 
made a source of gr&ki improvement ; a series of Works is therefore preparing, to 
Be called The Labrary of Entertaining Knowledge, It will combine the two 
objects of instruction and amusement, comprising as much entertaining matter as 
can be given along with useful knowledge, and as much knowledge as can be con- 
veyed in an amusing form." 

THE LIBRARY OP ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE 

will be published in Sixpenny Numbers, and in Fblumes at Four Shillings each, in 
boards. The Works of which it will consist will be complete in themselves^ and 
independent both of each other, and of the Treatises of the Society. The number 
and excellence of the Illustrations will materially add to the attractive character 
of these Volumes. 
The Publication will commence on the First of November next. 

II. 

The FARMER'S LIBRARY, or a Series of Tracts on Farming, 

Gardening, and Domestic Economy. A number of excellent publications have, 
from time to time, appeared in this country, elucidating the general principles and 
pointing out the most approved practices of Agriculture. From these valuable 
sources the Agriculturists of this country have drawn much useful information upon 
the various branches of the art in which they are more immediately engaged. It is 
however, probable, that the multiplicity, no less than the expense, of these works. 



94 MERCANTILE THEORY OF WEALTH. 

commerce, as little could have been obtained 
from it in return for the produce of our ill- 
directed labour. 

But the course which we have run, has 
combined increased numbers with more varied 
wants and. greater powers of production; an 
incmased taste for those comforts and luxuries 
which our own soil and climate deny, and still 
more increased means of purchasing them. The 
well-directed labour of an Englishman is worth 
twice as much as that of any other inhabitant of 
Europe, it is worth four or five times as much 
aS'the labour of the less advanced European 
districts : it is worth twelve or fifteen times as 
much as the labour of the most civilized Asiatic 
nations. It is' true that the long course of 
perverse commercial legislation from which we 
are but beginning to emancipate ourselves, has 
prevented us from turning these advantages to 
the best account. Cramped, however, as we 
have been, we have so far made use of them, 
that a very lai^e portion of our labouring 
classes are employed directly, or indirectly. 
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mi obtaining foreign eomtnodkies ; that w^ 
seaveely make a nreai^, ov put on a dress^ or 
enter a house) formed solely of domestic mate*- 
viald. We are dependent on foreign countries^ 
not merely for what is agreeable^ but fot what 
custom^^ has rendered necessary. Do I regret 
this dependtenee? Far firom i<^ for it is the 
necessary consequence of two great benefits^ 
the increase of ouit iM:mbers and the increase of 
our wealth. It is the necei^ary dependence of 
tiie rich oni tbe poor^ of ^ metropolis on the sui^ 
rounding country. The half-naked subjects of 
Caractacus were doubtless independent of fo^ 
reign supplies, and so is the semi-barbarian 
who burrows in the ruins of Persepolis, and 
cultivates his dates among the remains of pa- 
laces. Every approach on our part to a similar 
independence must be obtained by an approach 
to a similar condition. But if we only consent 
to use and improve to the utmost our natural 
and acquired advantages, if we only consent to 
buy what our neighbours are willing to sell, if 
we cease to refuse what they oflFer us on the 
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XV. 

NARRATIVE of a SECOND EXPEDITION to explore the 

SHORES of the POLAR SEA, under the Command of CAPTAIN FRANKLIN : 
inotnding the progress of the main part of the Expedition Westerly, from the Mouth 
of the MACKENZIE towards ICY CAPE, by Captain FRANKLIN, accompanied 
by CoMMANDEH BACK ; and of a Detachment Easterly, to the Mouth of the COP- 
PER-MINE, and from thence overland to the WINTER QUARTERS on GREAT 
BEAR LAKE, by Doctor RICHARDSON, accompanied by Lieutenant KEN- 
DALL. Illustrated with Charts and various Plates, descriptive of Local Scenery, 
and the more striking incidents of the Expedition, by Captain Back and Lieutenant 
Kendall. 4to. 

XVI. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES of flie latter part of the Reign of 

CHARLES the FIRST, including his Trial and Execution. With an Account of 
the Sums exacted by the Commonwealth from the Royalists, and the Names of all 
those who compounded for their Estates, with several important Documents, and 
numerous, original Portrays. By W. D. FELLOWS, Esq. 4to. 

XVII. 
The HISTORY of PERSIA, from the most early Period to the 

present time, containing an Account of the Religion, Government, Usages, and 
, Character of the InhabitanU of that Kingdom. By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 
JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. K.L.S. Governor of Bombay. A New Edition, 
revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 

XVIII. 

The JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. With Plates. Post 8vo. 

— '— Plants, Trees, and Stones, we note* 
Birds, Insects, Beasts, and many rural things. 

XIX. 

BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, intended to comprise Figures 

and Descriptions of new, rare, or little knovirn Plants, from various parts of the world, 
particularly of such as are useful in Commerce, in the Arts, in Medicine, or in 
Domestic Economy. By W. L HOOKER, LL.D., F.R.S., and L.S., &c.&c., and 
Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. To be published in 
Parts, Quarterly. In 4to and 8vo. 

No, I. will be published on the 1st of May, 

XX. 

ITALY, and OTHER POEMS, by WILLIAM SOTHEBY, 
Esq. fc 8vo. 
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WORKS 

VERY RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



I. 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY through the UPPER PRO.w 
VINCES of INDIA, fiom Calcutta to Bombay. By the Right Rev. REGINALD 
HEBER, late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 14<. 6d, . 

II. 

The HISTORY of the LIFE and VOYAGES of CHRISTOPHER 

COLUMBUS. By WASHINGTON IRVING. With a Chart. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2». 

" This work will, we are persuaded, give Mr. Washington Irving a prodU 
giona increase of fame. The noveltj of fact exhibited will command wonder — only 
to be explained b^ the circumstances which have ^ven the aathor access to irab< 
lie as well as pnvate archives, hitherto * a fountain shut up, and a book sealed.* 
The chaste and nervous elegance of the style, and the liberal and truly philosophi- , 

cal cast of thought and sentiment, are what no one need be surprisefd with, who nas 
read some of his previous writings : but liiis performance is every way a more 
elaborate one than any of those, and of higher pretensions — pretensions which we 
have no doubt the world will pronounce to be justified in the nsult. To throw an 
air of total novelty on a theme of ancient interest — to write a history, where pre-' 
viously there had been only ' mimoirei pour servir* — such has been our Amencan 
co«nfr!^man*< proud attempt; and with unroingled pleasure do ilire contemplate the 
fruit of his long and arduous labours." — LUentry OazettCt Feb. 2. 

"Nothing can be more elegant and pleasant than the style in which the his- 
tory is written. It is simj^le, unaffected, and. sometimes even eloquent. The 
circumstances are related with a modest enthusiasm, which is justified by tb^ 
subject, and in that perfectly good taste which makes the narrative extremely 
agreeable."—- 7tme«. 

III. 

The PUBLIC ECONOMY of ATHENS. Containing art 

Account of the Prices of Commodities, Rates of Profit, Interest, Wages, Labour, &c.j 
of the F'inancial Administration, with the Peace and War Expenditure ; of the di& 
ferent items of the Public Revenue, with a history of the Tributes and Public Treasure; 
of the Liturgies, Property-Taxes, and Natural Wealth ; and of the Money-System of 
the Athenians. To which is added, a Dissertation on the Silver Mines of Laurion. 
Translated from the German of AUGUSTUS BOECKH. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 6<. 

IV. 

MORNINGS in SPRING; or RETROSPECTIONS, Biogra- 
phical, Critical, and Historical. By NATHAN DRAKE, M.D., H.A.U, Author 
of Essays on Periodical literature. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18<. 

V. 

SERMONS, on Various Occasions. By the Rev. C. W. LE BAS, 
MA. Vol.U. Svo. 12«. 

At the same time wUl be published, a New Edition of Vol. 1. 10#. 6d. 

VI. 

CONSIDERATIONS on MIRACLES, &c. By the Rev. C. W. 
LE BAS, M.A., inscribed, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of London. 8vo. 5f. 6d, 
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VII. 

The PQ|;TipAI^ PRIMER, consisting of Short Extracts from 

Ancient and MotJern^ Authors, selected and arranged progressivsely for the Use of 
Children. By Mrs. LAWRENCE. Third Edition. 18mo. 3s. 

VIII. 

A SHORT HISTORY of SPAIN. By MARIA CALCOTT. 

With Wood Engravings. 2 v(ds. }2i|io. 16«. 

IX. 

GREEK EXERCISES, or an Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
posltiop^ adapted to Matthias's and other Greek Grammars. By JOHN KENRICK, 
MX " ' • 8yo.6«. 

The QREEK GRAMMAR of AUGUSTUS MATTHI^. Trans- 
lated into English, by the late Rev. B. V. BLOMFIELD, Fellovr of Emapuel Col- 
lege, G*HiWg9- Fpv^TB Sedition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10», 

XI. 

TABLES of SPECIFIC GRAVITIES and EQUIVALENTS. 

By W. T. BBANDE, F41.S. 8yo,Ss,6d. 

A LETTER to an ENGLISH LAYMAN, on the CORONA- 
TION OATH, and his late Majesty's Correspondence with Lord Kenyon and Mr. 
Pitt; in which are considered the several Opinious of Mr. Jeffrey, in the Edin- 
\wg\i Review, Nq. 91 ^ qf Mr. Dillo;^, Dr. Milner, s^id Mr. Charles Butler ; 
«n,d tl^e Application of the whole to the Present Claims o| the Roman Catholics in 
Ir^^ndJ. By the Rgv. HEN9.Y PHILLPOTTS, D.D., Rector of Stanhope, 

8vo. 9«. 6rf. 

X^H. 

The POETICAL WORKS of the Right Hon. LORD BYRON. 

A New Edition, very neatly printed, with a t*ortrait and Illustrations engraved by 
Finden. 4 Pocket vols., 18mo. only 18». 

XI V^ 

CAPTAIN PARRY*S Rrst, Second, and TWrd VOYAGES, 

with. a Portrait, Map, and several Views, engraved by Finden. Beautifully 
printed, 5 pocket vols, only 20«. 

XV. 

HYMNS written and adapted to the WEEKLY CHURCH 
SERVICE of the YEAR. By the Right Rev. REGINALD HEBER, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. A New Edition. 12mo. 4<. 6d. 

XVI. 

ELEMENTS pf RHETORIC. By I^ICHARD WHATELY, 

D.D., Principal of St. Alban's Hall, and late Fellow of Oriel College^ Oxford. 
Printed uniformly with the Elements of Logic. 8vo. I2s, 
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NARRATIVE of t. THREE YEARS^ RESIDENCE in ITALY, 

1819-^1822. With lUustraiiona of the present state of Religion in that Country* 

VZmo, 7s. Gd, 
XVIII. 

JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE and TOUR in MEXICO, in the 
Ye^r 1826j^ with some Account of the Mines of that Country, By CAPTAIN 
GEORGE LYON, R.N., F.R.S., D.C.L. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18*. 

XIX. 

NARRATIVE of an ATTEMPT to reach the NORTH POLE, 

in Boats fitted, for the purpose, and attached to His Majesty's Ship Hecla, in the 
Year 1827. Under the Command of Capt. W. E. PARRY, R^N., F.R.S., and 
Honorary Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. Illustrated 
by Plates and Charts. Pubtished by Authority of His Royat Highnest the Lord 
High Admiral. 4to. 21. 2«. 

X.X. 

PROCEEDINGS of the EXPEDITION to explore the Northern 
Coast of Africa, in 1821 and 22 ; comprehending an Account of the SYRTIS and 
CYRENAICA; of the ancient Cities composing the PENTAPOLIS, and other 
various existing Remains. By Captain F. W. BEECHEY, R. N., and H. W. 
BEECHEY, £s^. V^ith 23 Plates, Maps, ^c &o. 4to. 3/. 3<. 

XXI. (CM 

The ESTABLISHMENT of the TURKS m EUROPE. An 
Historical Discourse. . . Post 8vo. 5<. ^d, 

XXII. 

The PRESENT STATE of the ISLAND of SARDINIA. By 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM HENRY SMYTH, R.N., K.S.S., F.R.S., F.S.A., and 
Memb. of the Astron. See. of Lond6n. With numerous Plates. Bvo. 16*. 

XXIII; 

The TRAVELS and DISCOVERIES in NORTHERN and 
OENTRAE AFRICA. Bf MAJOR DENHAM, CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON, 
and the late DOCTOR OUDNEY. A Third Edition, with Fifteen Plates, 
r 2 vols. 8vo. 36«. 

XXIV. 

ROUGH NOTES taken during some rapid Journeys awoss the 

Pampas and among the Andes. By Cs^tain F. BOND HEAD, the Commissioner 
»f the Rio Plata Mining Assoetation. A Third EDmoN, Post 8to. 9s. ^d. 

XXV. 

INFORMATION and DIRECTIONS for TRAVELLERS on 

the CONtlNENT. By MARIANA STARKE. A Sixth Edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected, with considrravls Additions, made during a recent 
expensive Journey undertaken by the Author, with a view to render this Work as 
perfect as possible. Post 8vo. 12*. 

This Work is every way worthy of tb<i attention of travellers, who will find in 
it a Bost invaluable store of correct information. 
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XXVI. 

The PRESENT STATE of H AYTI (St. Dbinitigo), vmi Retiiarks 

on its Agriculture^ Commerce^ Laws^ Religpien^ Finances, and Population, and 0\h 
servations illustrative of the Impracticability of promoting Cultivation in the Colonies 
by means of Free Labourers. By JAMES FRANKLIN^ Esq. Post 8vo. 10<. 6c/. 

XXVII. 

The ANNALS of JAMAICA. By the Rev. GEORGE WILSON 
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